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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 

The undersigned sre alone responsible for the char 
acter and sentiments of The Independent. They have 
competent assistance in the departments of news and 
«orreapondence, and the Journal is established on an 
alequate pecaniary basis, rete 

Jos. P. Tnompson. 
R. 8. Srorns, Jun. 
Rey. Josuca Lravert is Assistent Editor. 
Rey. Hexey Wann Begcuru is a stated contriba- 
tor to The Independent, over the signature 3. 

During the sbsence of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
tour, bis two associates will be exclusively responsible 
for the eourse and character of The Independent. Dr. 
Bacon will contribute to the paper from abroad, over 
bis own signature, and arrangements have been made 
which will supply his temporary lack of service. 
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INSTALLATION AT THE “CHURCH OF THE 
PILGRIMS,” 


BY OUR BOSTGN CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Nov. 5, 1850. 

Rev. 5. H. Higgins, for several years a very 
popular and useful minister in the Methodist 
Church ia Philadelphia, and at the Bromfield-st. 
Church in this city, and for some months past a 
member of our own denomination, was installed 
on Thursday-evening last over the “ Church of 
the Pilgrims” 
Lecture room of the Lowell Institute, and lately 
under the pastoral eare of Rey. Matthew Hale 


Staith 


The prayer of installation was offered hy Rev. 
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give thee a crown of life’ You have quoted 
these words to us, we now quote them to you. 
2. Christ did not tell John to describe the mys- 
tery of the sword, nor of his voice er countenance ; 
but of the seven stars in his right hand. His object 
was no doubt to comfort and instruct his winisters. 
(1.) We learn that the ministry is appointed by 
Christ. When he ascended on high, he gave 
“some afosties, and some prophets, aod some 
evangelists, and eame pastors and teachers,” &e. 
Ministers hold office under Christ. Charches 
should be jealous for the immaculate character of 
the ministry, That which Christ holds in his right 
hand should be pure. 
(2.) We learn that Christ is watchful over min- 
isters. He walks among the golden candlesticks ; 
but he holds the stars im his right hand. Christ 
was once a preacher, and, in a sense, @ pastor. 
Let whoever will sin in secret, but Jet not the 
minister. 
(3.) Welearn that Christ will sustain his min- 
isters, “ Who is sufficient for these things ?” said 
a great aposile. How must it be withus? I 
will tell you the secret of ministerial depression. 
It is that we cannot win souls to Christ. Want of 
success to a merchant, the less of his case toa 
lawyer, of his patient to a physician, are noth- 
ing to this. There is a temptation sometimes to 
feel that we have done what we could, and the 
responsibility is now on the people. This may 
satisfy a hireling, but not a true shepherd. Oh, 
my hearers, for us, who preach to you, to see 
your familiar faces on the Jeft hand of the Judge, 
will cause tears to flow which God alone can 
wipe away. We should sink under these de- 
pressing thonghts were it not for him “ who holds 
the seven stars in his right hand.” 
Nero thought he had got John away alike from 
enjoyment and usefulness when he had banished 
him to the desolate rocks of his island exile at 
Patmos. But neither Horeb, nor Pisgah, nor 
Tabor, ever witnessed such scenes as this. No 
matter, dear brethren, where we labor, and under 
whatever outward discouragements, if it ie a Pat- 
mos to us. 

Remarks. 
1. Itis highly important and honorable to be 


a good member of some Christian church. 


2. It should be the earnest desire of the church 
to answer the expectations of Christ. A single 


of this city, worshiping in the] one of us may seriously hurt the influence of 
a whole charch. 


A single drop of water in 
the pipe of a lamp may be a great calamity ; may 
cause the golden candlestick, instead of diffusing 
mild and grateful light, to sputter and make such 


Fr. Beecher, D.D., the charge to the pastor was] a noise that every one’s attention shall be drawn 


given by Rev. Dr. Blagden, the right hand of 
Fellowship by Rev. W. ©. Foster of the Shaw- 
mut church, and the address to the people, by 
Rey. W. R. Chapman of New York city. 

The sermon by Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
was a clear, affectionate and eloquent exhibition 
oi the Divine truth suggested by the text, which 
wis 

Rev. 1: 20. The seven stars are the angels of 
churches: and the seven candlesticks which 
vest are the seven churches. 

he estimate, said Dr. A., in which Christ holds 
\uschurcbes and their pastors, is here impressively 
setiorth. Thai such a book as the Revelation 
should be opened by such a reference to them, is 
an evidence of peculiar consideration for them, 

The giving of this book was peculiarly sub- 
It wason the Sabbath. John was in the 
spirit on the Lord's dey, when he suddenly heard 
the voice as of a trumpet ¢alling him. As he 
turned to find the voice, he saw seven golden 
candlesticks, and among them one in form and 
countenance like that Lord whom he had loved. 
fut, not now leaning upon his bosom as then, he 
fell at his feet as dead. No man can read the 
description given here of the Savior's personal 
appearance, and not feel how inadequate is hu- 
man language, even when inspired, to convey 
the aspect of Jesus Christ. While the general 
intent is obvious, no man ean attach a definite 
vlea to the gpecifications here, of his hairs white 
like wool, and his eyes as. a flame of fire, and 
his countenance as the sun shining in his 
strength. 

John saw the seven stars in his right hand, i.e., 
clustering round his right hand. Christ explained 
only these two things of all the vision, viz : 
those having reference to the churches and their 
pastors. ‘“ The seven stars are the angels—mes- 
sengers-—pasiors of the sevé® churches; and the 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the 
seven churches.” And this teaches that Christ 
has a high regard for Christian churches, and 
maintains a watchful care over them. 

This Revelation is the last communication 
which God has made, and probably the last which 
be will ever make to us. How solemn then is it 
to have such a communication introduced in such 
a manner. 

We are taught— 

1. That the churches are represented by the Sa- 
vior as golden candlesticks, among which he walks. 

The signification of this metaphor is obvious. 
A candlestick has only one use, and that is to 
hold light. To maintain and set forth light is 
the duty of every church. But the church is its 
members. Of course, therefore, each of us«is 
bound to hold forth his light in the place where 
God has set us, It is not true, as is sometimes 
asserted, that the minister is the light in the 
golden candlestick. It may be said of him as 
was said of John the Baptist, “he is not that 
light, but is sent to-bear witness of that light.” 
The minister is a servant who helps in taking 
care of that light. 

By the image of eralking, we are to understand 
that Christ feels peculiar interest in churches. It is 


the seven 


(hou 


ine 


noticeable that itis churches and not “the church” | when the development of these laws becomes 
that is here spoken of. The word “ church” is} comprehensive and complete. The laws of pro- 


used when the great hody of believers in general 
it spoken of, as “ he loved the church, and gave 
himself for it,” &e. But we hear of the churches 
of Asia, of Macedonia, &c. Evidently it was 
not Christ’s design that the churches should lose 
their identity. ‘bey are not fused into one great 
Drummond light. but candlesticks set around 
where there is need of them. 

Some of the reasons why Christ walks among 
the golden candlesticks are these : 


(L.) The churches contain the fruits of Christ's | foundly studies the past, may tell whence things 


sufferings and death. All whom he lived fofare 
embodied from age to age in his churches. They 


are like Joseph’s storehouses. As the merchant | history of the world came to be what it is, but 


likes to visit the «tore where his merchandise is 
piled, as the hive is dear to a bee, its nest to a 


bicd, his family tu a man, so the churches are | higher philosophy,—of one which admits nobler 
precious to Christ. The Savior is not among the | elements into its calculations, and carries its rea- 
¥ general attention, as the | sonings in o the immortal future. As the former 
among his trees for merely gen- | styles of history involved, one the observing, and 
branch here, and props up a| the other the reflective faculties, this, of which 
we now speak, involves the religious element of 
our nature. It is only a true soul that can read 
the meaning and desiga of human history—a 


candlesticks for mere} 
hashandman is not 
eral care ; but lops a 
heavy bough there, and 
ancther, 
ground.” 

(2.) The churches of Christ are centers of 


loosens the soil around 
and says of another, “this cumbers the 


ae invigorated a. living | before the value of any element, or the import- 
ence. ¥ correct in doctrine and >be. od - — nape Word of as ; elevated | ance of any event, can be properly estimated. 
they are pillar and ground of the truth. ive coat : constant recognition of God's Centuries must elapse before men could under- 
Whatever is pare in morals and religion goes almighty providence over the world. When | stand the full value of the art of printing, esti- 


forth from the churches. They must be to the 
Savior dearer than anything else on earth. We 
have seen in New England that it is easier for 
ministers to apostatize, than for churches to for. 
sake the Lord that bought them. 

Courches have a character. of their own, 
Christ discerns the character of a church, as he 


does the character of individuals. But the char- 


actér of a church is. the character of its 


gated members. Solemn thought! Ws ord 


responsible. Christ loves or us more 
in our ity as members of his church than 
many character. These words which are 


to it. Let each one ask, Lord, is it 1? 
It is an instructive fact that these seven 
churehes of Asia, who were the objects of these 
divine instructions, perished. Even Christ walk- 
ing among the golden candlesticks will not save 
them if there is not cireumspection on their part. 
Finally. Jt is the highest honor of aan to be 
an, acceptable minister of Christ. My dear bro- 
ther, we welcome you to this work and dignity. 
Fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ for his body's sake, which is the church. 
Endure all things for the elect’s sake, that they 
also may obtain the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus with eternal glory. May the Savior lay 
his right hand on you, as on the beloved apostle, 
and say, “‘ Fear not, | am the first and the last: 
{am he that liveth and was dead, and behold I 
am alive forevermore, Amen; and have the keys 
of hell and of death.” 

MR. THOMPSON'S KECEPTION. 
Since [| wrote you last the daily papers have 
made you acquainted with the humiliating circum- 
stance connected with the visit of Geo. Thomp- 
son, M.P., to this city. A mob in Fanueil Hall, 
however caused and for whatever reason, is a 
stain upon the character of our moral city, which 
cannot easily be wiped away. Let it be, as 
claimed by many, that it is inexpedient for this 
gentleman to address American audiences—which 
is too droll a comment upon our boasted freedom 
of speech for me to believe—there is still no ex- 
cuse whatever for such a tumult, and no pallia- 
tion for the crime of those (so called) respectable 
prints and partisan leaders who have not sol- 
emnly condemned it. I accuse no respectable 
man of any party of concerting or cheering it on, 
though it might possibly not be hard to prove that 
there were such ; but I must believe that any man 
standing in a place of public power, whose words 
sink into so many hearts, and have a molding 
influence upon so many lives, as the conductor 
of a public press, is false to the first principles 
of the freedom for which our fathers bled, and 
unworthy to dwell under the shadow of their 
glorious flag, if he do not speak out in stern re- 
buke of such scenes, however originated. 
There can be no question that the unfortunate 
leadership of the convocation, by men familiar 
with antiquated eggs in years gone by, and of 
notions which hindered their resort to the prompt 
aid of the police, should take its share of the 
blame. But after all possible deduction, there is 
matter left for humiliation and prayer, putting 
new energy into that good old petition, the ortho- 
dox finale of the Governor's annual proclamations, 
read (with a view to thanksgiving) yesterday 
from so many pulpits “God save the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.” Morton. 
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For the Independent. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


NO. If.—THE RELIGIOUS VIEW. 


The philosophy of history, of which we have 
already spoken, consists in tracing events to 
their causes, and in discovering the laws by which 
they are produced ; and it reaches its perfection 


ductive industry and trade, of wise and profitable 
government, and of beneficent social institutions, 
form a grand problem of historical investigation. 
Finally, these laws become so general as to iden- 
tify themselves with the great principles of mo- 
rality, and assume a universal and even an au- 
thoritative character. 

But, however enlarged these views may be- 
come, they must yet be defective in the truest 
element of wisdom. The historian who pro- 


arise, but he needs another text-book to teach 
him whither they tend. He may learn how the 


no study of the events themselves can teach him 
why. This must be the work of a finer and 


which no other view of life 
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thus viewed, all history possesses a significance 
great event of the ages past had its design, and 
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ment as the culminating point, and the system of 
redemption as the grand end of the world’s his- 
tory, can doubt that fer such a purpose, God 

controls from his high throne the destinies of na- 

tions; and that empires rise and fall, and dynas- 

ties flourish and decay, for its accomplishment. 
And yet this high idea of history is but imper- 

fectly recognized, even among those who would | 
feel the most confidence and the deepest interest 
in its trutfi. The common idea of history is very 

crude and vague, and fails to gain any worthy 

view of God in the progress of society. 1 seems 
often to be imagined that the successive develop- 
ments of history, in so far as they are not Chris- 
tian, are merely so many i-vlated systems of 
error or of wickedness, serving no useful pur- 
pose whatever. The appearance upon the stage 
of a new race, or a new nation, is regarded as 
but the precursor of a new idolatry ; the eleva- 
tion of a fresh dynasty is but the rise of another 
petsecutor of righteousness. In the whole se- 
ries of historical events, there is often none but 
the most imperfect recognition of any relation 
to the divine counsels. But, in reality, human 
history is far other than this. It isthe develop- 
ment of God's grand plan; and it is fraught io 
every part of it with results of the highest sig- 
nifiea ace and moment. He who called into ex- 
istence each race and nation of mankind, has 
ever been evolving out of the chaos of their 
confused and unhappy relations, some results of 
mercy and wisdom. Where nothing else was 
practicable, He has made one form of error con- 

test the ground with another—one race of wick- 

ed men, with their false institutions, hold a 

grosser system, and a more savage people, in 

check. A barbarian horde comes thundering 

down upon a civilization that has become ener- 

vated and corrupt, to absorb and to ameliorate it. 

One civilization rises after another to develop 

some new element indispensable to the world’s 

welfare, and adding the precious prodact of its 

labors to the general stock, it sinks and dies ; 

and another race takes up the grand movement, 

and carries it forward to a yet more finished 

state. 

The several generations of men resemble in 
this aspect the coral insects of the eastern seas : 
each one is building below the surface of the 
water a part of a vast structure, they know not 
what nor why. At length the structure rises to 
the level of the waves, and stands a mighty bar- 
rier to their fury, to become in due time a home 
for nobler races, and a theater which displays 
all that the earth can of the glory of Heaven. 
Bat, after all, it is to no wisdom of the humble 
architects of the work that the result is owing; 
and it is no design of theirs that the completed 
result embodies and illustrates. Their work was 
all done in darkness and blindness—done only 
from low and animal impulses ; and yet when it 
is done, we see that no zoophyte of all the 
countless throng did his darkling and selfish 
work in vain. And thus, through ages of dark- 
ness®and from impulses of selfish and personal 
regard, and for no ends which have any relation 
to duty or to wisdom, human history advances, 
till at length it shall emerge into the sunshine of 
heaven, show the benevole:t and mighty control 
of God over each era of its progress, and illus- 
trate the infinite wisdom to which it owes its 
existence. 

This idea of history some of the finest minds 
have delighted to trace. One, like Bossuet, searches 
the civil history of antiquity,that he may illustrate 
the dealings of God with his chosen people, and 
show the relations of the monarchies of those 
remote ages to the eatly church. Under his 
guidance we see, as it were, the whole earth 
revolving around Palestine ; and the whole mean- 
ing of antiquity is discerned to be the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ. Another, like Ed- 
wards, of keener insight and firmer grasp, sur- 
veys the whole course of time in a history of 
Redemption ; notes the origin of each element of 
the religiou® influence which now blesses the 
world; and traces it into that dim but glorious 
future into which prophecy casts its gleams of 
light. All subserves the great end. For this 
Egypt communicates her wisdom to Moses, and 
her arts to the Hebrew people ;—for this Greece 
matured, and then disseminated her civilization ; 
for this Rome perfected, and then extended over 
the earth her jurisprudence, and held the world 
in peace while Christ was proclaimed to the 
nations. 

Another, like Guyot, applies modern science 
to the same purpose; and shows in the very 
structure of the earth the unquestionable tokens 
of the same plan of Heaven. We see races of 
men springing up on the plains of Asia, then 
brought forward for separate development on the 
broken shores of Europe—Greece, Italy, Spain 
and Britain—and, finally, when the development 
of races and systems is complete, this western 
world is thrown open, to afford an ampler field of 
achievement to whatever of truth, of liberty and 
of piety, the race has gained. 

As yet, however, we have but the beginning of 
such a history. A true and religious philosophy 
of historyggemains to be written. We have yet 
only so many of the important elements of such 
a work as are requisite to give us some general 
idea of it; though the rapid progress of society 
in our day is continually increasing our scanty 
stock of knowledge, and quite enough is already 
ascertained to indicate what the character of the 
grand result is to be. At present a thousand 
causes prevent its full accomplishment. Many 
a great era, many a lengthened period of history 
is still dark before us. But Layard and Botta 
are elucidating Nineveh; Lepsius is at work 
upon the Pyramids; and Ranke is dragging the 
16th century into daylight again. Ere long 
these places and periods will be luminous and 
intelligible. We may rest assured that it is not 
chance which has preserved such ample and 
strange memorials’of days so dark, and ages so 
distant. The great designer and controller is 
throwing light upon his work. Then, too, many 
a history has heretofore been written in an un- 
candid and malignant spirit, and many in well- 
meant but deplorable ignorance. These sources 
of error are fast disappearing. Partisan histories 
of Greece and Rome have been written by whigs 
and by tories to serve the purposes of the hour; but 
they have already given place to others more au- 
thentic. The early history of Rome has received 
inost impoitant elucidation from recent writers ; 
and the political skill of Grote has thrown a new 
aspect over the political history of Greece. The 
history of the long struggle for liberty in Eng- 
land, two centuries since, has only since our own 
day begun to be estimated aright. Critical inves- 
tigation has therefore a vast work yet to do, be- 
fore the actual events of history can be suffi- 
ciently understood to become the basis of a true 
Christian philosophy in any minute detail. It 
requires, moreover. a long period of observation, 


mate the effects of the steam engine, or calculate 
the consequences of the discovery of America. 
But year by year history is accumulating its 
resources, and men are constantly testing the 
value of every element of their civilization and 












benevolence whieh cherishes only the kindest 
purposes toward man ; and of principle, which is 
as resojute and inflexible in the pursuit of them 
as blind nature herself. It will show God in 
history, governing the earth by his moral laws, 
for his moral purposes: making misery to go 
hand in hand with sin, and binding righteous- 
ness and peace in a firm covenant together 
forever: and making all the eveats of time to 
subserve the introduction, to contribute to the in- 
fuence, or to promote the extension of that Gos- 
pei which he has himself revealed to be the in- 
strument of our preparation for-eternity. 

Sach history will be no barren detail of facts 
—a chronology tedious to learn and burdensome 
to retain; but a constant development of the 
grand laws of Providence; a series of events 
instinct with a divine life, and radiant with a 
heavenly beauty. It will teach us by all the 
past, through changes and convulsions, how real 
and how potent are God’s decrees of righteous- 
ness over the destinies of nations and of men. 
Thus viewed, it wili approach our own time, all 
Jumifious with the indications of a celestial power 
and wisdom, to shed its light upon our own era. 
Then shall the common mind of Christendom 
learn to estimate aright the hand of God in the 
grand historic developments amid which our lot 
is cast; and to anticipate, to aspire to, and to 
struggle for a better destiny for the generations 
of the future, and thus become a co-worker with 
God in the accomplishment of his vast purposes 
of peace, mercy and redemption. 

Cuvurcu. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Hamavra, Oct. 16, 1850. 

“ There is certainly a kind of simplicity about 
these Germans, which one does not see in Amer- 
ica,” I thought to myself, as I sat in my friend’s 
parlor, in a comfortable house, looking out over 
the Alster. It was the house of a man of for- 
tune, # retired merchant; yet the whole, though 
bearing marks of a cultivated taste, showed a 
very remarkable plainness. The parlorin which 
I sat—a high, handsome room, with prettily- 
painted ceiling and tasteful papering—had no 
carpet. The furniture was plain; there was no 
grand display of gilt and crimson anywhere ; and 
it was evident very little had been laid out on 
mere splendor. Yet one could not but notice 
how carefully even very common implements had 
been chosen with reference to grace of form. 
The candle-stands, the shade-lamps, and even the 
pitcher, or the common vase, had something ex- 
ceedingly graceful and almost “ classical” in their 
shape. The pictures on the walls or the table 
were not expensive—often mere sketches; yet 
they were very pleagant to look at, and had not 
been placed there, evidently, merely because 
“pictures must be hung in every respectable par- 
lor.” The groups of the daguerreotypes showed 
the same traits; not formidable ranks of stiff 
forms, but easy groups around some animal, or 
in some natural position. There were flowers, 
too, everywhere ; and especially that most grace- 
ful of all flower-pots, which I have seen alone in 
Germany, though [| believe it came from Italy, 
called the “ Ampel.” -It is simply a half vase, 
very much like the old Grecian /amp, hung with 
cords irom the ceiling, with some flowering vine 
in it, which twines and wreaths around it; yet 
the beauty of it all can hardly be imagined. 
Perhaps the only exception in this honse to tbe 


stove, looking like a porcelain tower with gilt 
battlements; but possibly one who is accustomed 
to our quiet, sombre machines, must need a little 
discipline to get used to these gay articles. 
Nearly every house I have visited in Hamburg 
has been without carpets, though of course many 
are so only during the summer. One notices the 
same kind of simplicity everywhere. People do 
not spend as much money as those of the same 
rank would in America. Men of the higher 
classes travel in a way a gentleman would be 
ashamed to with us. In my mode of traveling I 
have gone much in the third-class cars and cheap 
conveyances, and I have been surprised at the 
respectable class of persons one finds in them, in 
company with the “ Baner.” Students, you know, 
in Germany always take the third-class cars. It 
was only the other day that, traveling in this 
way, I met a gentleman from one of the first 
literary families of Germany, a personal friend 
of Chevalier Bunsen, who evidently thought it 
no. more strange that he should economize by 
traveling with the peasants, than that he wore 
woolen instead of satin. [ talked with him 
a little in regard to it, and he said he was thank- 
ful “ there were very few circles yet in Germany 
where poverty was a disgrace!” This gentleman 
meant to live in one of the principal cities of 
Prussia, and have, as he said, “all the pleasures 
of a gentleman,” such as music, and the enjoy- 
ments of art and society, for about $200 a year! 
And I am disposed to think, from all my obser- 
vation, that throughout Europe the middle classes 
spend Jess money, and are contented to retire 
from business with less, than the same classes in 
ourcountry. Of course, when one comes to the 
higher classes no comparison can be made. But 
among the lawyers, and merchants, and literary 
men, there is much less money circulating, and it 
is made with considérable more difficulty; so 
that naturally there would be a difference in the 
spending of it. I have heard Americans some- 
times call the Germans mean in money matters, but 
I think it has been from an ignorance of this 
fact. For certainly in all that belongs to hospi- 
tality, and kind, liberal treatment of strangers, 
they are beyond any people I have ever 
But the more I see them, and especially those o 
the cultivated classes, the more I am surprised at 
this trait I mentioned above—this simplicity, and 
this open-hearted good nature, or ‘‘ Gutmuthig- 
keit.” as they call it. For all these qualities are 
connected, and they certainly give an aspect to 
the German character which scarcely any other 
nation has. I have sometimes thought something 
of the same traits appeared in their literature, 
one finds so little subtle wit or humor in it; and 
when wit does appear, it is so broad or grotesque 
that one could hardly call it wit. For instance, 
no Punch could ever be sustained among the Ger- 
mans at the present day; and I believe no satirist 
like either Swift or Dickens has ever appeared 
among them. Iam not disposed to attach “quite 
as much yalue to this “ good nature” of the Ger- 
mans as I did once. It seems rather the result of 
cireumstances than of any hard struggle with 
“bad nature.” The nation has long been in a 
situation where they were shut out from many of 
the most absorbing and intense struggles of life ; 
and their activity has expended itself very much 
on abstract subjects. They have become easy 
and good-natured because there was so little to 
disturb them. However, this is mere theorizing, 
and may be taken for what it is worth. 
We should remember in regard to the economy 
of the Germans, that it is not a mere attempt to 
save money for the sake of sari: ems to 
be merely the choosing of one pleasures 


she may have more means for social company. 
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general good taste, was the high white Berlin {the plan of one movement. Yet so itis. And 


met. similar to the English schools, except that 
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rather than another. The Hausfrau prefers be- 
ing without an expensive carpet for the sake of 
having many tasteful objects around her, or that 


The gentleman goes on the fore-deck of the 
by | steamboat, so that he may have more money for 
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striking. The quiet old streets, like those of the 
Dutch cities, with canals and shade-thees, and 
fantastic gables on the houses, and rather anoma- 
lous statuary in the niches of the walls in the 
“eld. city,” contrasting so strangely with the 
bustling, grand new streets. For you know 
about eight years ago a good part of Hamburg 
was burnt down, and this hasall been built up in 
really a most splendid manner. 1 have seen no 
city in Europe whose business-streets make so fine 
an impression at first sight. Stone is very scarce 
here, so that nearly all the houses are built of 
brick, with a hard cement or stucco over. Either 
the climate is more favorable, or it is a much 
better cement than with us, but certainly the stuc- 
coed houses look iar better than in our cities. 
And it has afforded an opportunity for something 
which is extremely needed in our country, that is, 
giving to each house its own peculiar ornament. 
One becomes so heartily tired of those Jong rows 
of monotonous houses, exactly corresponding to 
each other, without an aitempt at variety or char- 
acter. Here I have passed through streets of 
high, handsome houses, where they had all the 
aévantage which ours have—and undoubtedly it 
ian advantage—of a succession of similar lines 
ofi the front, one above the other; but, besides, 
peculiar independent ornaments to each building, 
every house had a character. Every man could 
show his own peculiar taste on the front of his 
home. And this cement gives a beautiful oppor- 
tunity for all kinds of graceful molding and orna- 
ment, and even for small statuary. The Ham- 
burgers have certainly improved it well. Mr. 
Sindley, a prominent English engineer here, has 
been “the genius” of all these improvements. 1 
have had the pleasure of meeting him frequently, 
and the account of all his efforts, his attempts to 
stop the progress of “ the great fire” by the gen- 
eral blowing up of buildings; his struggles with 
the lower classes, who at first believed him almost 
a demoniac man, plotting the destruction of the 
city; his gigantic plans for rebuilding, and his 
endeavors to inspire the Germans with something 
of the English practical spirit, would altogether 
form an interesting history in itself. 

While here in Hamburg I first became ac- 
quainted with a movement which is having a 
wide influence in Germany now, and which was 
entirely new to me, though it may be well known 
to some in our country. I allude to the “ Innere 
Mission.” 1 will not attempt to translate the 
name, for it seems hardly to correspond to aty- 
thing we have. It is not a society, though the 
name sounds like it, nor a brotherhood; but ap- 
parently 4 is an immense popular movement to 
meet the influence of Rationalism in Germany. 
The object is to call back the people of this land 
from the abstract, mystical, skeptical tendencies 
which have distinguished them so long, and bring 
them to the practical “good works” of yeligion. 
They mean, as many of those engaged in the 
movement will tell you, to “ Enblicise Germany.” 
They have found that religion had lost its prac- 
tical hold of the people; that the churches were 
poorly attended; that spirituality had little con- 
nection with education ; and that works of charity 
were shamefully neglected. They design to 
change this. To go around and influence indi- 
vidually the lower classes ; to introduce religious 
education in the schools; to bring together more 
to the churches, and to reéstablish family-wor- 
ship in the houses ; to form ragged-schools and 
asylums, and places for reform; to establish 
temperance (nof abstinence) societies in some 
communities ; and to found sailors’ homes in the 
rd towns. The plan seems too great, and 
tqembrace too wide a variety of objects, to be 


many who are joining in it look even higher than 
to these ends. They hope to change the relations 
of governments to one another, and gradually to 
make the State only one branch of this immense 
institution, the Church. The plan itself, per- 
haps, has something of what they are objecting to 
—the German Idealism. Yet one is bound to say, 
that thus far the results have been most practical. 
Institutions almost unknown before in Germany 
have arisen under its influence, for the poor and 
the unfortunate. And if one can judge at all 
from the accounts of those interested in it, fami- 
lies have already felt the effects of it in a more 
hearty attempt to worship together, and in greater 
efforts for a useful religious life. 

The King of Prussia—a man apparently very 
quick to feel any noble idea, and very uncertain 
sometimes in his action, and fitted to be anything 
better than a good king—has taken deep interest 
in°many of these movements of the “Inner 
Mission” for forming charitable institations, and 
has given very substantial aid. 

The meetings of the ‘“ Mission” are held in 
various parts of Germany, and are some period- 
ical, and others chance gatherings. There has 
been lately a very large one in Hanover [ think. 
Those connected with this enterprise are called 
the “Friends of the Inner Mission,” and can 
belong to any sect of Christendon. At the head 
of it all, holding the’ various strings which con- 
nect with its wide operations, the life and center 
of the movement, is a man who in another age, 
and in other circumstances, would have been the 
Loyolu of a religious society—Herr Wichern. 
A man of indomitable energy, of high and enthu- 
siastic nature, yet uniting with it in a combina- 
tion which is not often seen in human nature, the 
shrewdness of a man of the world, and a thor- 
ough practical talent. 1 have seen him frequently 
in Hamburg, and one cannot hear him, in his 
fervid conversation, without being conscious he 
is listening to a great man. By his efforts many 
of these charitable institutions have been formed 
through various parts of Germany, and he is now 
himself at the head of an immense charity or 
vagrant school in Hamburg, conducted on princi- 


he boys are divided into separate families, of a 
en or more. He is summoned constantly to 
different parts of the country on the work of this 
“Mission,” and report says, has no little influ- 
ence with the crowned heads of Germany. On 
the whole, the movement appears to be a grand 
one, and is certainly a terrible protest ggainst 
Rationalism ; or if not that, at least against the 
present religious condition of Germany, under 
the influence of Rationalism. “It is a second 
Reformation,” some of those engaged in it will 
tell you, except that “it begins in the chirch, and 
has the support of the church.” One might fear 
it would become in process of time an immense 
religious society, controlling the populace every- 
where, and liable to be used by ambitious men 
for bad purposes. But the day seems to have 
gone by for that, and we may hope for better 
things perhaps. Cc. 8. 
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THE “ CHURCH” IN A FEVER. 
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BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The excitement of the Church of England 
clergy, consequent upon the publication of the 
papal bull, has by no means subsided ; in fact, 
the symptoms of disorder are strange and aggra- 
vated ; and it is scarcely possible to say what 
the issue will be. It was all very well to talk of 
feelings of tenderness, of awe, and of mystery, 
in respect to Rome, and the system of Rome. It 
was distance lent enchantment to the view. It 





was all very well to adopt and to teach ‘all Ro-| ‘Be 
mish doctrine ;* and it was Christian and ‘‘ Ca-] jin 











the 25th. After expressions of affectionate ven- 
eration toward the person and office of his lord- 
ship, the address recites the terrible fact that 
Rome has come in the person of Cardinal Wise- 
man and his suffragans, and then goes on to set 
forth “a fundamental principle of the Universal 
Church ;* but withal a principle wholly et vari- 
ance with the constitution of New Testament 
ehurebes, which knows nothing of “ provinces” 
or of political episcopacy. The following is 
surely illustrative of the mental and spiritual 
blindness which has happened to the clergy : 

“ Being persuaded that, according to the funda- 
mental principles of the universal church, there 
can be but one metropolitan in a province, and 
one bishop in a diocese, in a country like Eng- 
land, where one language is spoken, we pra 
deplore, and solemnly protest against, this unwar- 
rantable act of religious division, by which tlie 
Church of Rome has now given fresh evidence 
to the world that, instead of being. as she pro- 
fesses to be, a center of spiritual unity, she is a 
main cause of the unhappy schism that rends 
Christendom asunder.” 

The address then laments that British subjects 
should have been found assuming titles, when in 
se doing they were guilty of invading Her Ma- 

y" », Which is to be the sole foun- 
tain of honor, &e., &c., “outrage upon the Brit- 
ish Constitution,’ and the like. The address 
concludes with a long-winded sentence, which in 
the end asks a hard question of the Bishop. It 
is worth perusing asa characteristic exposition 
of the feeling and sentiments of the order of 
Anglican priests : 

“We, therefore, the undersigned, having been 
duly called according to the laws of this church and 
realm to discharge spiritual functions in that city 
in which the Bishop of Rome now assumes to 
himself éminence, and over which he has set 
up a claim to exercise authority by nominating 
an archbishop thereof ; and being bound by our 
ordination vows to maintain peace and quietness 
in church and state, and to ‘banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary 
to God's Word; and having solemnly declared 
our assent to the principle embodied in the ordi- 
nal, articles, and canons of our church, that ‘ the 
Queen's Majesty, under God, is the only supreme 
governor of this realm, as well in all spiritual or 
ecclesiastical causes as in temporal,’ and that 
‘no foreign prince or prelate hath, or ought to 
have, here any power, superiority, preéminence, 
or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual,’ and that 
‘the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England, feel it our bounden duty, in 
the present emergency, to crave directions from 
your lordship’s wisdom and aathority, how we 
may best vindicate the rights of our church and 
country, which are now assailed, and may, with 
the divine blessing, avert the dangers with which 
we are menaced, and maintain the peace of socie- 
ty, and the cause of unity and truth.” 

It is only by looking at the names of the sig- 
natures that the contrarieties involved in this 
paragraph can be fully brought out. Among 
them are men who had been foremost in teaching 
Romanistic doctrines, and who, almost up to the 
moment of signing the address, have been agita- 
ting against the supremacy of the Queen, to which 
they now appeal! Here is Dr. Jelf, the personal 
iriend of Dr. Pusey. Here is Mr. Sewell, B.D., 
of Exeter College, Oxford, from whose side many 
perverts have gone to Rome; and who, not only 
in oral teaching, but in formal publications, has 
resolved morals, politics, religion, into authority ; 
the authority chief and dominating oj priests, 
individual and collective. Then there is Rev. 
Ernest Hawkins, the Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, whose great re- 
sources, and extensive agency, have been direct- 
ed to the propagation of anti-christian and Ro- 
manist principles. This person made a journey 
it order to vote, in the Oxford Convocation, 
against the condemnation of Mr. Ward's Ideal 
Church, a work in which the most passionate 
invective and cutting scorn were directed against 
the Reformation and the Articles of the English 
Church—he being a fellow and tutor of a col- 
lege. Such are the men who now lean on the su- 
premacy of the Queen, and talk of their vows to 
“Lanish and drive away all strange doctrine con- 
trary to God’s Word.” 

The Bishop has replied to the address ; it is an 
echo of that document, and is both feeble and 
contradictory. The appointment of the Cardinal 
Archbishop he describes as “a schismatic act, 
without precedent;" as ‘a denial of the legiti- 
mate authority of the British Sovereign, and of 
the English Episcopate ; a denial also of the 
validity of our orders, and an assertion of spirit- 
ual jurisdiction over the whole of the people of 
the realm.” The Bishop evidently feels a diffi- 
culty in answering the question of his addressers 
in respect to what they were todo. He would 
have them be temperate and charitable, firm and 
uncompromising ; he would have them petition 
the Legislature to enforce the statute which for- 
bids the assumption of titles, which if not vio- 
lated legally and formally by the papal bull, is 
so in spirit. Having directed them to this “arm of 
flesh” for help, the Bishop then echoes the refer- 
ence made to ordination vows, and would have 
them to act upon the promise to banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God's Word. 

And so, in the dilemma, “ God's Word” gets a 
recognition, after years of irreverence toward it ; 
after “ reserve” in teaching its doctrinegghas been 
inculcated, and its authority both practically and 
in terms either set aside or made dependent on 
the testimony of the church and the authority of 
the clergy. So it has been, and so it will be. 
When Church of England priests would set up 
the kingdom of the clergy, then they use against 
Protestants and Bible-Christians the weapons of 
old Rome. When, as now, their authority, their 
“orders,” their territorial right are all denied by 
the “rest of Christendom,” then they are willing 
to resort to the armory of Protestants, and deign 
to recognize the existence and potency of “the 
sword of the Spirit.” 

Cardinal Archbishop Wiseman has not been 
slow to exercise his high functions. A pastoral 
letter has preceded him, “Given out of the Flu- 
menian Gate of Rome,” and was read in the Ro- 
man Catholic places of worship in his See of 
Westminster last Lord's day. It is a grandilo- 
quent, exclamatory, and high-flown epistle ; it is 
exulting and jubilant in its tone—for why? on 
account of “the greatest of blessings bestowed 
upon our country by the restoration of the true 
Catholic hierarchical government, in connection 
with the See of Peter.” The following paragraph 
will serve a$ a sufficient specimen of the tone 
and style of the Pastoral “Given out of the 
Flumenian Gate of Rome :” 
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though the clergy have all renounced the supre- 
macy of the Pope, and declared that he neither 
hath nor ought to have any authority within 
these realms ; while this has continued to be done, 
acts of Parliament have been passed which recog- 
nize the existence of the Catholic clergy and 
ranks among them; and in the colonies even 
has been given to the higher Catho- 
lic clergy. It is also said that Lord Minto, when in 
Italy, in 1848, had some intimation of this design 
given to him at Rome, and did not object. As the 
clergy sought advice of the Bishop, so the Bishop 
has sought advice of the Prime Minister! who, 
it is said, intimated that it was intended te do— 
nothing in the terrible case. 

Secessions To Rome convince, Within a few 
weeks several members of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities have passed over the imaginary line 
dividing Anglicans from Romanists. It is almost 
the invariable practice to deny the truth of these 
secessions, and the apostacy of Rey. Henry Wil- 
berforce was thus denied, and the denial adopted 
by the Episcopal press of the United States. The 
fact being that he was received into the Romish 
communion, at Mechliv, by the newly-elected 
Cardinal Archbishop of that place. His brother, 
the bishop of Oxiord, is known to be, ecclesias- 
tically speaking, very much at sea ; doctrinally 
a sacramentarian and ritualist, but by position, 
titles and revenues, a prelate of the Protestant 
church as by law established. There isa curious 
historical precedent for this many-sidedness. 
The last Abbot of Oseney was, by Henry VIII or 
his commissioners, converted to become the first 
Bishop of Oxfgrd. 1t was a very short step from 
the abbey to the cathedral chair. AgrRicoLa. 
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PROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Vevay, Switzerland, Sept., 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLemen :—From this place and the hight 
above the town, I see, and seem to see, the lake 
of Geneva and all it represents. At a considera- 
ble distance to the right is Lausanne, which, 
standing up as it does on the lower slope of the 
Mont Jorat, makes the best appearance from the 
water of all the towns upon its borders. There 
is the house of Gibbon, in which, as he expresses 
it, he “ wrote the last line of the last page” of 
his History of Rome, as also the one in which 
Byron composed the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon;’ and 
there is interred Bernard de Menthon, founder of 
the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. At the 
lower end of the lake, where the Rhone cleaves 
its way out, though not in actual sight on ac- 
count of the curving form of the lake, is Geneva ; 
the most important of all the towns, whose politi- 
eal and religious influence has been so felt in 
times past through Europe and on the other side 
of the Atlantic, the birth-place of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the theater of effort and the burial-place 
of John Calvin. Near there; was the chateau of 
Madame de Staél and her father, the French min- 
ister Necker; the Campagne Diodati, Lord By- 
ron’s residence when he wrote ‘ Manfred’ and the 
third canto of ‘Childe Harold’ ; and the village of 
Ferney, where Voltaire lived for twenty years, 
and to whose chateau I went with such a strange 
mixture of painful indifference and real interest. 
On the left here from Vevay, and not far distant, 
is “Clagens, sweet Clarens,"—for its locality 
and its associations, ‘sweet,’ rather than for its 
own sake,—the more beautiful spot of Montreux, 
and the castle of Chillon, where Bonivard was 
buried in prison, and where 


« A doulie dungeon wall and wave 
Have made—and like a living grave ” 





Villages on the opposite shore, a great many on 
this side seen to especial advantage from the lake 
on their elevated and undulating sites, and the 
more novel growth of the vine, widely diffused, 
help to fill up and highten the picture. Vevay 
itself is greatly distinguished for the beauty of its 
situation, and for commanding a near view of the 
choicest portion of the lake scenery. There, 
across the waters, are the rugged and snowy 
sides and peaks of the Alps; there is the level 
opening of the valley of the Rhone, revealing 
the mountains beyond ; there, another division of 
these high majesties turns at quite an angle from 
the entrance of the valley and bends nearer here 
to the left, gradually letting themselves down to 
only the rank of very loity commonalty ; there, 
far distant to the right and in the rear runs the 
Jura range; while here, all about me are the 
luxuriant productions of summer. But it is 
within this circle from the mouth of the Rhone 
toward Vevay and Lausanne, that the view as- 
ung its best character of grandeur and of love- 
lin combined. And if Rousseau, who has 
chosen it for the theater of his ‘ Heloise,’ had 
“ never written nor lived, the same associations 
would not less have belonged to such scenes, for 
it is a sense of the existence of love in its most 
extended and sublime capacity, and of our own 
participation of its good and of its glory.” 

In crossing the lake at one time the atmos- 
phere was in the most desirable condition, and 
Mont Blanc, though sixty miles off, was so dis- 
tinetly presented in his white and ‘cold sublimi- 
ty’ that I could hardly believe it was the same 
‘monarch’ at whose base I had been, and which 
T had seen from many different places of observa- 
tion. His very image is sometimes reflected in 
the lake; whose bright waters, let me here add, 
are so deeply and peculiarly blue that it has sent 
learned men to inquire after some inherent and 
hidden cause. In the trip across the lake refer- 
red to above, I had the good fortune to meet on 
the steamer the President of Amherst College and 
Dr. B. of St. Louis, with their wives. They 
have now gone on their pilgrimage to Chamouine, 
Mont Bianc. And here I will now say some- 
thing concerning my own visit to the same place, 
from Geneva. 

Having paid the Sardinian minister four franes 
for another of those troublesome vises, in order to 
be prepared for the Savoy frontier, we took the 
diligence up the valley of the Arve. That stream 
must boast a greater volume than it has just at 
this time, as its bed of gravel and stones, quite 
broad here and there, clearly showed. The Voi- 
rons, Saléve, the Mole Brezon, and cther moun- 
tains from five to seven thousand feet in hight, 
offered themselves to view on our route, and their 
new aspects, changing with the turns of our 
road, never let the interest in them flag. The 
way, at different stages, was immediately shut in 
by lofty ranges, which often exhibited remark- 
able specimens of bare, bent, twisted, gnarled 
strata of rock. The town of Cluses marks the 
mouth of a grand defile that is worthy to usher 
in the Alpine ravines which I have seen since. 
Cluses, with a few troops, can bolt or unbar the 
whole valley beyond. After leaving Maglan, 
the road passes very near a small waterfall, but 
one of the highest in Savoy, called Sant d’ Arpe- 





naz ; so high indeed,—said to be eight hundred 
feet,—that it becomes spray long before it finds 
a place to strike. Wider and richer fields are 
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thusiastic, refused to look any more at the Va- 
rens to which | again called their attention, and 
declared that that view of Mont Blanc was 
“enough,” and worth all their trouble even 
though they should get no other; in which senti- 
ment I heartily concurred. 

At Sallenche, a village opposite St. Martin 
actoss the Arve, we took, as fitted to the road 
beyond, a char-a-banc, which, as its name implies, 
is a bench ora kind of sofa placed lengthwise on 
wheels, and holding two or three persons. The 
road soon takes an abrupt ascent, where walking 
becomes the order of the day, where children ply 
you with fruit or beg outright, where a consid- 
erable cascide is bye-and-bye seen, and a noisy 
torrent is crossed. At Servoz they sell minerals 
and exhibit living chamois. The scenery be- 
comes wilder and bolder, the torrent of Dioza 
comes down from the Buet, the Arve rushes out 
of a deep dark gorge, and is there passed; a 
steep ascent follows, which looks far below into 
the gorge ; Mont Blanc allows you to draw nearer 
though he still conceals his head ; Les Ouches, the 
first village in the valley of Chamouny, is gained ; 
the glaciers of Taconey and Bossons, are seen 
extending down toward the plain, then the Glacier 
du Bois, the source of the Averon, and which 
is but the terminus of the Mer de Glace, and 
now we alight in the village and vale of Cha- 
mouny ! 

Early in the clear morning of the next day, 
four of us ascended the Montanvert fo? the sake 
of a visit to the Mer de Glace. Two of the party 
took mules and a guide, and the other two took 
only a guide, The prices for guides and mules 
are regulated by a government tariff, according 
to the particular course or excursion, the guides 
being allowed five or six francs a day, and the 
pay for mules exceeding that. There are regu- 
larly appointed guides, over whom and all such 
affairs is placed a syndic, or a guide-in-chief. 
The passage up the mountain was a winding, 
tortuous rough mountain ascent, but not danger- 
ous, nor even very difficult. Jt successively and 
continuously laid open to admiration the valley 
farther and farther down below, and the moun- 
tairs opposite and across, with their ‘ green’ spots 
on their sides, now like islands, now like rivers 
of cultivation, in the midst of rocks and barren- 
ness, and with their bald, dark summits. It was 
itself a grand post of observation, and grew eath 
moment still more grand. The very pines and 
cattle around you had a wild air in such places. 
At length, however, you become wholly occwpied 
with what is the especial object of your ascent, 
and with the naked obelisks of granite, reaching 
toward the skies,—those fearfully stern Aiguil- 
les, one of which, the Aiguille Verte, is not less 
than nine thousand feet higher than the Montan- 
vert itself, and almost double that hight when 
compared with the sea. The Mer de Glace is 
the billows of the ocean suddenly frozen in the 
storm, crests, angles, and all,—and then cracked 
open and reft in every direction, as an earth- 
quake might rend the solid hills. It is supposed 
to be three hundred and fifty feet deep. It ex 
tends above for eight leagues, and may be seen 
from the Montanvert two leagues up its own 
valley, in addition to all you see of what is 
really a continuation of it toward the vale of 
Chamouny as you ascend the mountain, Fol 
lowing the guide and by the help of the alpen 
stock, which is a long staff pointed With iron, 
the visitor goes out and abroad upon it, crossing 
safely the deep fissures, which yet make him 
feel how soon and hopelessly he might be swa!- 
l. wed into their hard, cold maws. The ice is dis- 
colored on the surface, but shows clear ice of a 
deep blue color in the crevices and openings. 
Pebbles and stones are scattered over it, and 
rocks, hundreds of tons in weight, are borne on- 
ward by it, these all having been drawn upon it 
from above, while on each side of the frozen and 
slow torrent, where it touches the earth of the 
mountains, the rough moraines of stone and rub- 
bish also prove how it is a hugh carrier of foreign 
masses, and that of a certainty 

“* The glacier’s cold and restless mass 

Moves onward day by day.” 
The rocks brought along by it are granite, while 
the lower parts of the mountains are of limestone 
formation. so that in this way there is new proo! 
of transportation. Coming to a steeper descent oi 
made to leap a precipice, the hard glacier breaks 
into crags, caverns, turrets, canals, needles, 
ridges, craters. A shepherd fell into one of these 
clefts, but took the bed of the torrent running 
below and at last found his way out into the 
world again. But on the other hand, a clergy- 
man, from this very place of Vevay, had his staff 
break under him, and several days elapsed before 
his mangled corpse was drawn up from the 
depths below. This glacier has extended at 
times so far laterally and down to the valley as 
to cut off clumps of the largest and oldest trees 
At the lower end it piles up the moraines into 
hills. There isa pavilion close by the Mer de 
Glace where refreshments can be had or lodging 
for the night. On a rock at the edge of the ice 
is the inscription, “ Pocock et Windham, 1741 ; 
those men being the earliest of explorers in Cha- 
mouny. In descending from the Montanvert, 
one of the streams on the opposite mountain 
siruck me anew as resembling cotton when issu- 
ing from the tin tube of a factory, so perfectly 
white, round and elongated did it seem, and so 
soft and sluggish withal did the distance make it 
appear. Girls met us again with fruit, and 
another set sent shrill sounds of a sort of hurdy- 
gurdy music along those steep. and vast slopes. 
Once more we were upon the plain, and in a 
quarter of an hour afterward were back to the 
inn. 

Two gentlemen, Mr. Gretton aad Mr. Richards, 
the former having been an officer in the British 
army, were at our inn, and were preparing to 
ascend Mont Blane on the next day after we left. 
I heard repeatedly of their progress and experi- 
ence, @ gentleman having seen them on that day 
from the Col de Bale and making the report to 
us in the Tite Noire pass before evening. We 
have since met them again at Geneva. They took 
twelve guides, paying each guide one hundred 
frances. They staid the first night at the Grande 
Mulets, a ledge of rock more than half way up, 
the only kind of hotel that can be found on that 
desert of snow and ice. The guides slept soundly 
and snored loudly, but the two adventurers did 
not enjoy their sweet repose so well. Mr. Gret- 
ton, on the following day, succeeded in reaching 
the Grand Plateau, a wild plain of snow, which 
was almost two-thirds of the remaining disiance 
up and twelve thousand feet in elevation, when 
strong nausea and a quickened, violent pulsa- 
tion, occasioned by the extreme tarefaction of the 
atmosphere, compelled him to make a partial 
descent, where he was soon relieved. He Said 
be was utterly prostrated, that his knees gave 
way, that he could not possibly have continued 
on, and had hardly strength enough to turn back ; 
and that to have been crushed by an avalanche 
would then have seemed a real relief. 
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along in the range of Mont Blanc are not less 

‘Great Hierarch’ himself. When the sun i 

right, they are most strikingly softened by 
that 


play of a strong pink light about them, so 


some have received the name of . iguilles Ronges. | : 
it ple tye ts asters 


And in ch ge and contrast, gulphs 
around their bases, as these sink into the one 


mighty base of the whole range, are filled up b 
ice and sate, whadh Mie bright igs of tha saa tall, 


but would almost seem to yield to. the mastery of 
the condensed cold concentrated there. Then at 
those proud feet of the two ranges, on either 
hand, rests the green and quiet plain, directly in 
the presence of the giaciers, crossed by the Arvei- 
yon and traversed by the more powerful Arvé. 
Away there aloft on the mountain is seen a fair 
isolated plot of shaven sward, marked by chalets, 
approached you know not where or how, but 
certainly not from the valley in front, and really 
so completely isolated, so high up, and coming 
forward so upon the brow of an almost perpen- 
dicular descent, that the imagination suggests 
whether the people are not accustomed to ascend 
and alight on it there from a balloon. 

Unwilling to leave that place of the vale of 
Chamouny without adding something more, and 
not knowing how to express it aright, you will 
allow me to turn to the strain of Coleridge in his 
“ Sunrise” hymn,—lines, that years ago gave me 
an impression as to material sublimity, and the 
majesty of Mont Blanc itself, which 1 am still 
disposed to cherish though I have now had the 
opportunity of feeling the presence of the reality. 
* Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, 0 sovran Blanc! « 
The Arvé and Ary: at thy base ~ 
Rave ceaselessly ; but , most awful form ! 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines 


How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An cbon mass: methinks thon piercest it, 

As with a wedge! but when I look again, 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from Eternity ! 
Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou yas ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 


And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, p God!” 
R. 8. T. 





— Che Independent. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE, 

The First Message of President Fillmore was 
communicated to Congress on Monday, at the 
opening of the Session, and was published in this 
city in the afternoon of the same day, copies 
having been expressed hither beforehand for that 
purpose. It fills five columns of The Tribune, 
is comprehensive, concise, dignified in tone, defi- 
nite in statement, and will be read with inter- 
est by All classes of the American people~ An 
abstract of its recommendations will be found in 
our News columns. A few further remarks 
uppn it must have a place here. 

The recommendation of President Fillmore, and 
of his Postmaster General, that the rates of Post- 
age shall be reduced to three cents for pre-paid 
letters and five cents for unpaid, will not fail to 
give pleasure to fhose who desire to see inter- 
course extended among the different sections of 
the Nation, and the acquaintance and friendship 
which will naturally grow out of this:—to all, 
indeed, who Jove the interests of Intelligence and 
Morality, and who desire to see the freest possible 
circulation of thought and knowledge. It will 
be welcomed with pleasure by all such, as a sign 
of progress, and a promise of future good, though 
it will not be rested in as a final attainment. 
‘fwo cents for pre-paid letters, and four for un- 
paid, for all distances, is the true rule; with a 
full provision of Post-otfice stamps, at fifty for 
the dollar, that all letters may be pre-paid with- 
ont inconvenience or delay. In the end, this 
will work better, pecuniarily, than any other rule. 
Its immediate adoption would stimulate inter- 
course by letter the country over, to an extent of 
which the old-fashioned calculators, whose data 
are drawn from the Age of the Post-wagon and 
the Boy with the Saddle-bags, have little concep- 
tion. It would be, in its effect, a ‘ bond of Union’ 
which no interlaced legislation could strengthen ; 
which almost no legislation could be bad enough 
to break. However; the dawn is better than the 
night, if it is not yet the perfect day. Three 
cents is a great improvement on the old eighteen- 
and-three-quarters, and twenty-five cent system. 


». That begins to look already like what it was, a 


relic of Barbarism. _ And it is every way a token 
of advancement, the harbinger and the first-fruits 
of a more peaceful and intelligent civilization, 
that the President and the Postmaster General 
agree in recommending such a measure of reduc- 
tion. Add the proposed reduction on postages to 
California and Oregon, and the benefits certain to 
yesult from these changes, with the wisdom shown 
+ in their prompt recommendation, will justify con- 
siderable enthusiasm for this part of the Message. 

In regard to the Fugitive-Slave Law, and the 
so-called Compromise Measures of which it was 
one, the position of the President is not so hon- 
orable to either his humanity or his wisdom. He 
speaks as a politician simply ;—a ‘ national’ pol- 
itician, if you please, but one who feels no higher 
relation than to the statutes of Congress, and the 
wishes of the majority ; who is conscious of no 
Law superior to the Constitutions which man 
may frame, and who thinks not of Equity and 
Humanity if the public peace may but be pre- 
served. Nay—he speaks, we must say, as a 
Southern politician, rather than as one truly and 
wisely careful for the interest and the honor of 
the whole Nation. He considers the measures 
referred to “a settlement, in principle and sub- 
stance—a final settlement” of the questions in- 
volged in them. He will carry thefn out and en- 
force them, while they stand. He desires no re- 
peal or modification of them ; bat considers them 
“in their mutual dependence and connexion * * a 
system of Compromise the most conciliatory and 
best for the entire country that could have been 
obtained.” He recommends therefore adherence 
to them, and exhorts his countrymen to rally 
upon and maintain “ this Adjustment.” 

The ground ie morally indefensible and politi- 
cally unfortunate. It may sound well in the party 
caucus at Washington, and may be a taking 
pronunciamento for a time among the class of 
politicians who would sacrifice everything for 
larger profits and the favor of Southerners. But 
it will not suit the immense agricultural commu- 
nity at the North, who are the intelligent, con- 
aiderate and religious mass ; who dwell at home, 
on their farms, from one year's voting to av- 
other, who make no stir in the political world, 
and never hurrah at Castle Garden, but in whom 
there go on all the while the silent workings of 
thought and principle, and whose ballots tell 
with terrible effect at the next Election. It will 
be impossible to rally these classes upon the 
ground of this Message. ‘The day has gone, 
when such an enchantment would bind. The 
religious mind at the Nortly is now awake about 

“Slavery, and it will not be quieted by * adjust- 
ments’ and ‘compromises.’ If the question were 
one simply of dollars and ceats, and of pecuniary 
interests, it might be. These words would they 
be pertinent and sufficient. But it is a question 
of Right; of Religious Principle. And Prinei- 
ple cannot at a loss of ten per cent. 


It must be convinced, or it cannot yield. There | They 


are multitudes at the North to whom the return 
of a Man toan unrighteous B from which 


he has struggled fully to ese act 

involving’ the substance and the result of all in- 

humanities; to whom it is a sin against God— 

Who made that man for His own service and 
t . The - in é 
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letter on the hes book. It can be enforced, 
andoubtedly, for a time. We have yet to meet 
the man who threatens any armed resistance to 
it. But ‘capping the voleano’ would be a slight 
and hopeful task beside the permanent repressing 
of Northern feeling, or the permanent compulsion 
of Northern action, by a show of bayonets. 
Every attempt to execate the Law will only raise 
against it a fiercer storm. For every man snatch- 
ed from Liberty by its grasp, there will be a hun- 
dred men made tenfold more the enemies of Slav- 
ery. And if the Union itself shall ever be 
broken, it will be, more than by anything else, 
by the tremendous recoil of the Northern Con- 
seience from the iniquity which this Law would 
legalize and establish. 

Neither the present fortunes, nor the historic 
fame of Pres. Fillmore and his Cabinet, can bear 
ap under the endorsement of such a Law. Never 
had man a stronger hold on the heart of a people, 
than Mr. Webster had on the people of Massa- 
chusetts. Strong men there have bowed and 
wept like children beneath the spell of his elo- 
quence. If the giving up of Life could have 
made him President, he would have been so long 
ago. But he has stooped to touch this Law with 
acceptance, and the recent vote of the State which 
has cherished him as its chief jewet shows how 
far its people deem him defiled. Theré is a moral 
in the fact which every Statesman may wisely 
heed. 


THE USE OF RICHES. 

Riches are a coop, greatly to be valued. Our 
Saviour expressly teaches us in the memorable 
parable of the unjust Steward, that men who 
possess them inay so use them that ‘when they 
fail, these shall receive them into everlasting hab- 
itations. By steady Christian beneficence, by 
the use of their money for the benefit of the poor, 
of the suffering, of the despairing, for the spread 
of the truth, for the establishing of equity and 
righteousness on the earth, and for the bringing 
mankind to the knowledge of Christ—men give 
a permanent and intrinsic value to the Gold which 
they dispense. They build it into eternal habita- 
tions, for themselves. We convert our money into 
the stone and the brick, the wood and the plaster, 
which make our houses in this world, and they 
will perish. | We shall leave them after a little, 
and they will Themselves decay and fall. But 
we give our motiey to the accomplishment of the 
works of Christian piety and charity, and we 
put it into fabrics that will be as permanent as 
the soul itself; as permanent as that System af 
God, amid which these good acts are done. We 
build for ourselves, then, Mansions in Heaven. 
We are daily adding ‘new courses and layers to 
the celestial crystal that forms their walls. Dai- 
ly, new pillars, more beautiful in their form and 
more perfect in their decoration, are reared before 
or within these dwellings. No pictures so sweet 
have ever sprung forth under the touch of any 
mortal pencil as those pictures of memory, of 
want relieved and sorrow soothed and blessings 
given, with which these walls are daily hung. 
Their atmosphere will be rich, when we enter 
them, with the fragrance of all delightful sympa- 
thies, and sweet affections, cherished on earth, 
and now flowering into full beauty. It will be 
bright and sublime with the love of the Highest! 
The angels will love to come and walk with us 
there. The utmost dreams of human felicity 
will be more than fulfilled, and fulfilled to us for- 
ever, when we enter these Mangions! 

We have said that Riches, as rightly used and 
generally diffused, may build these cé@lestial and 
Divine homes. But let us remeniber what the 
same parable tells us, that ‘he that is faithful in 
the least is faithful also in much ;’ and that the 
little we may possess, if used in the spirit and 
for the ends which God loves, will be as effective 
toward the completion of these dwellings as the 
wealth of Princes. The desiie of the aichemist 
who sought to evolve a Spirit from gold, which 
should in turn transmute all substances into 
gold, is more than realized in Christianity. Out 
of our gold, if rightly used, will come a power 
to touch not the Present only but the Future, and 
to transform it all for us into Beauty and Pre- 
ciousness ! 


IRREVOCABLE ACTS. 


No one who has lost a friend, by the separa- 
tion of Death, can have failed to observe how 
the feeling of regret for any past act which con- 
cerned that friend—whether of positive harsh- 
ness and misconstruction, or of the simple omis- 
sion of a needed kindness—is intensified by the 
fact that the act is irrevocable. It cannot possi- 
bly be recalled, henceforth. It cannot be amend- 
ed. No atonement can be made for it. The 
suffering, if there were such occasioned by it, 
has been experienced ; and it cannot be blotted 
out. The opportunity for doing that which 
would have conferred a happiness, sweet and re- 
membered, has passed forever. It will never re- 
turn. The dead is now beyond the reach of our 
eager tenderness. The Past is unchangeable. 
We can neither add to it nor take from it. We 
cannot make up for its omissions. We cannot 
recall its errors or its faults. Our life is ended, 
as regarded our friend; and whatever we have 
done in it, just as we have done it, must forever 
abide. If then we have grieved that friend, or 
have neglected todo what we might have done 
for his or her happiness, there is an ache at the 
heart which sometimes is almost insupportable. 
We would give worlds, cheerfully, if we had 
them, simply to put Time back a few short 
months. We wonder at our past carelessness. 
We cannot too severely reproach ourselves for 
our waywardness or our thoughtlessness. And 
under the thought that now expiation is impossi- 
ble, that all atonement is barred by the stern bar- 
rier of the Grave, the soul bows brokenly. ht 
lashes itself with the whips of self-reproach. 
Not time itself, which heals all other griefs, can 
bring a full relief to this. There have been 
those who have almost died under it; who have 
watered with their tears their every pathway 
through the world, and have become prematurely 
aged, in the memory of a friend whom they might 
have blessed once, but who is now forever be- 
yond their reach. 

This is the beginning or the prophecy of Re- 
morsr. The iro and breaking power with 
which it grasps the soul, needs only to be in- 
creased in its terrible energy, to become the 
pressure of Remorse. The deep and heavy 
heart-ache which it spreads through the soul, 
needs only to be made more heavy and more 
blighting, and to be established in permanence, 
to become the agony of Remorse. Instead of the 
one or two, ora dozen acts—most of them trifling, 
probably—we need but to extend the same cen- 
tral, immedicable regret to all the acts of the 
life, and we may see what one element of our 
Future Retribution will be, if we live for our- 
selves now, and not for God’s glory! These acts 
are wrong. They are ruinous in their tendency. 
hey are sins against God, and the well-being of 
our soul. We shall see them to be so, when we 
enter Eternity. But they will then be 
ble. By no conceivable act df ours can we hurl 
have done, wrong as it has been, ean never thence- 
forth be undone or be rectified. It will stand, in 





deep and weighty will be our 


How fearfal and c 











before us ! 


A SIXPENNY PEEP AT SATURN. 
2 along wontons one evening last 
week, We saw at the corner of a cross street a 
telescope of fair proportions erected on a stan 
the planet Saturn is visible to the naked eye. 
A card suspended from the instrament informed 
us that for six cents we could have a sight, and 
as we had not visited Saturn telescopically since 
our college days, we paid the fare and took our 
turn. Presto we were transported through space 
more than 800,000,000 miles, and found our- 
selves surrounded with light, which, notwith- 
standing the chromatism of the instrument, shone 
with peculiar brilliancy. The little twinkling 
point, now enlarged to the size of a clever wal- 
nut, was visibly surrounded with its belts of 
light merged into one, and in apparent contact 
with the planet itself, yet separated from it by 
the shadow of each upon the other, and we 
counted five of the seven moons surrounding it 
with their needle points of light. What a glo- 
rious night is there! Nay, is there any night 
amid such resplendency ? We went on our way 
rejoicing anew in the works of the Creator, and 
with an imagination enlivened with brilliant vis- 
ions, and peopling the infinitude of space with 
worlds of blessed spirits. That sixpehny peep 
at Saturn gave us an exbilaration of thought 
and feeling which many a dollar spent on mere 
terrene pleasures could not procure. 

But what most pleased us in the matter was to 
observe how many passers by, and of what va- 
rious classes, stopped to Jook through the tele- 
scope. The merchant hurrying from the count- 
ing-room to his tardy meal, the carman driving 
homeward from the weary labors of the day, the 
mere street-lounger idling about in quest of nov- 
elty, the errand-boy pitting his curiosity against 
his slender purse, one and all paused to Jook 
through the glass, and one and all went away 
gratified. What new views of the universe, of 
its Creatgor-and its laws, of the infinite and eter- 
nal, of life and its relations to the future, did 
many obtain for that sixpenny peep at Saturn, 
How many were led for the first time to think of 
a world outside their own little sphere, and to 
lift their minds from sordid dust to God's glory 
in the stars. ; 

And why may we not have an Observatory 
which, at a trifling cost and under such regula- 
tions only as are necessary for the security of 
instruments, shall open to the gaze of all, young 
and old, rich and poor, the wonders of the hea- 
vens ¢ 


GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 


There are many points in one’s history at 
which the Sovereignty of God, with the certainty 
“of his wise, mighty, and overruling Purposes, 
comes to the heart with exceeding sweetness and 
power ; when it is not merely a Doctrine to the 
the soul, to be believed and defended, but a 
blessed and: sublime Fact—full of comfort, en- 
couragement, impulses to duty, the sources of 
confidence and of spiritual strength. It is so, 
when we look cdrefully into our own state before 
God, and see low weak and wicked we are; 
how much of sin there is in us; how much of 
imperfection and sinfulness in our life. It is 
blessed then to think of God's Sovereign grace 
and power; of the freedom and the fulness with 
which his favor will be bestowed upon all who 
come to him, as he appointeth—albeit they are 
so unworthy and imperfect. It is delightful to 
remember, also, how certainly his purposes in 
us will advance to their completion; and how 
our very sins—by our punishment if we adhere 
to them, but by our joyful reception to his favor 
and blessedness if we turn from them to Christ— 
shall be made to exhibit his infinite glory. To the 
humble, penitent, sin-laden soul, God,—in his 
majesty, in his might, in his fulness of wisdom, 
of grace, and of holiness, dependent on none, 
bestowing his blessings according to the rules 
which he hath fixed, and working out his ends, 
through judgment or through favor, as men rebel 
or as men submit—is a Pillar of Strength; isa 
Guardian, a Portion, an Eternal Deliverer. It 
would not for worlds have his Sovereignty de- 
stroyed, or its freedom abridged. He is glorious 
and precious to it, by reason of his supremacy. 
And so inthe time of great affliction and trial. 
So when we contemplate Death and the Future. 

And God’s sovereignty is often a most beau- 
tiful and animating trath to us, when we look 
upon Society; upon the World around us. There 
is error, ungodliness on every hand. The do- 
minion of Christianity over the hearts of its dis- 
ciples seems very weak and imperfect. I[tisa 
form with them, or a sentiment, or a transient 
emotion, or a doctrinal belief, rather than an 
Affection, as central as life; rather than a Princi- 
ple, established and controlling. It burns in 
their souls like the small and fading fire in the 
open room on the wintry day; and the rigor of 
their worldly and selfish dispositions is scarcely 
mitigated by it. It makes itself visible, but is 
very slightly effective. The number of disciples, 
too, even of such disciples, is few in the compa- 
rison of the multitudes who are godless. The 
great masses of the community are hardly reached 
at all by the power of Christianity. Worldliness 
holds them, as the ice holds the stream in its chill 
fetters. Enjoyment attracts them—and often 
that which is simply selfish and sensual—with 
an unresifd power. They are outwardly moral 
perhaps, but inwardly irreligious; outwardly 
amiable, but inwardly without the life of God. 
So heresies abound among them, and practical 
infidelities. This even in Christian lands. And 
so Society in these lands, holding within itself 
these forces, is, to a great extent, blind and un- 
godly. The errors that seemed to have been over- 
thrown and buried long ago. revive and increase. 
The rationalisms and negations of the Truth, 
that would strip that truth of its reality and 
Divine Power and adapt it easily to the depraved 
desire, gain currency and repute; and it is diffi- 
cult to resist them. In political affairs, Might is 
held to make Right, and Jaws,are enacted that 
trample on justice and equity, as if they were the 
very stubble of the streets; yet the grasping 
power of present commercial and political inter- 
est makes it almost impossible for men intelli- 
gent of truth and conscientious of duty to do right, 
or even themselves to feel as they should the 
supremacy of justice. It seems sometimes as if 
the wrong must triumph, in spite of opposition ; 
as if human force must be crushed under the 
pressure of these antagonist and tenacious inter- 
ests. 
And in the world at large, outside of Protestant 
Christendom, there is darkness everywhere. 
Wherever Roma&nism has gone she has left her 
deadly blight on the soul of the Nations; she has 
built up around them institutions of error so deep 
and so gigantic as to make their destruction at 
once indispensable and almost impossible. The 
Armenian and the Greek churches are substan- 
tially in the same state, of deadness and condem- 
nation. Mohammedanism does nothing for the 
elevation of its people. And the heathenisms and 
idolatries which bind the nations; from the philo- 
sophic Pantheism of India or the Celestial Empire, 
to the degraded fetichism of Africa, are only de- 
structive, to the body and to the soul. And yet it 


their roots into the centres of national and 
los lle 68 | 









3 > aT more. than | ? 
affects or turns aside the sunshine that 


stand, | character, in union with him through Christ.’ 
and pointed to that quarter of the heavens where 


impossible to 6verthrow them. They have | > 


fous wind 
streams 

brightly through it. His purpose is to make 
the earth resplendent with truth, with holiness, 
and with peace; to fill it with happiness; to 
bring it to the estate which was lost in the Fall; 
to cover it, ere es with multitediaous tribes 
of holy, wise, aud blessed beings, made in his 
image, obedient to his law, in sympathy with his 


Toward this God gives his Truth and Law, his 
Spirit and his Son. Toward this his Providence 
is steadily working. This will at last be grandly 
realized ; for nothing can stand before his might, 
and even man’s Wrath he makes to praise him! 
Our duty is, meantime, to work for God; to 
throw our effort into the lines along which move | 
his mighty plans; to do ourselves what is equal 
and just, and to labor for its maintenance in 
Society and Government ; to spread the Truth on 
all the ways of commerce and of travel; to do 
whatever in us lies, with utmost force, to bring the 
earth to its allegiance to God. This is our duty. 
This is our noblest and most sublime privilege. 
And doing this, our end shall be attained —How 
dear and noble a trath, then, is this of God's Sov- 
ereignty! A Sovereignty that never dispenses 
with or suspends the acting of man; yet 
that places the Divine throne above the reach 
of human malice, and that makes the attainment 
of the ends which God has at heart as certain as 
the return of Day in its season; yea, ascertain as 
His eternal Being! As a Fortress to the defence- 
less; as a Rock to the weary, with its coolness 
and shade; as a Fountain in the desert; as a 
Pillar of Guidance and of Hope—is this Sove- 
reignty of God! 


—— +e 


“REBELLION,” ETC. 


The Presbyterian of last week finds it agree- 
able to its taste, and not otherwise, we presume, 
to its conscience, to speak of ‘the Independent 
newspaper in New York, and its editors in their 
pulpits, as having ‘encouraged Rebellion and 
Murder,’ by the stand they have taken in regard 
to the Fugitive-Slave Law. The Presbyterian is 
a paper in which an unintelligent and acrimoni- 
ous orthodoxy seems easily to unite with a mul- 
titude of misrepresentations ; and its subscribers 
are largely among that class of professing Christ- 
ians who count it no robbery to own their fellow- 
men, as Northerners own their horses, and to sell 
them in the slave-market for so much a head. 
Its wares are made to suit that meridian. And 
neither for it nor these readers of it have we any 
concern. 

But this coarse attack may answer as well as 
another for an occasion of expressing again our 
views of the duty of citizens toward this Law. 
These are sedulously misrepresented, of course, 
by the journals and the pulpits in the interest of 
the Slave-Power, both North and South; and it 
will not be amiss if while we decline to reply to 
the slang which is thrown at us, we now and 
then express anew the views which are settled 
and deliberate with us, concerning this Liw. We 
shall do it briefly ; omitting the processes and 
simply stating the results. For verily, the state- 
ment of these results can alone he needful to 
commend them to the acceptance of the intelli- 
gent and God-fearing. 

We have a respettable and in? ustrious neigh- 
bor, a member perhaps of our own church, with 
a wife and young family dependent upon him 
and a little property accumulated about him, 
His history is this: —He was stolen from Africa 
and brought to this country, or his father was 
before him, by a piratical slave-trader; who 
would be condemned to death to-morrow, in Vir- 
ginia itself, if convicted of the act. For the 
pecuniary profit of this pirate, and without any 
consent on his own part, he was transferred from 
the slave-ship to a Cotton-planter in Georgia. 
He labored for that planter-—being in constant 












he people:..We wish well to rise ; 
yet it cannot be expected that the friends of Wes- 
tern Reserve College, who have nursed that in- 
stitution so anxiously for many years, and who 
have recently contributed so much for its perma- 
nent endowment, will be active in getting up 
another institution in the immediate vicinity 
which may’ practically undermine their former’ 
labors. If Cleveland wishes a university, and 
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{Sable and Willing to found it, surely no one can 


object to the movement, and some gentlemen of 
wealth at the East may have special reasons for 
contributing toward the first installment necessary 
to secure the object. Yet it seems to us that the 
application to the East would come with bet- 
ter grace, if Cleveland had done her part. 
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THE RISE OF “CATHOLICITY” IN ENGLAND. 


' There is one memorable fact in regard to the 


origin of the recent movement in England for a 
more thorough development of ‘Church-doc- 
trine’; a movement which has already resulted, 
as our readers know, in the secession to the 
Romish communion of many of the most learned 
and worthy of the Established Church, which 
has emboldened the Pope to institute a Hierarchy 
in England, and which threatens 16 carry before 
it multitudes more of the best and most gifted of 
the Anglican clergy. It began in a reaction from 
a stupid, worldly, fox-hunting Christianity ; that 
was comfortably established in its parishes and 
henefices, that Jived genteelly and took its ease, 
followed the hounds and drank fine wines, and 
wasevery way rich, ‘ respectable,’ and increased 
in goods,—posessing all, for the slight considera- 
tion, which was a drawback indeed but still 
indispens ble, of reading the Service, or parts of 
it, and another man’s Sernon, once a week! 
There was clearly no vitality or force in such a 
Christianity. IT was not the practical system of 
Christ and the Apostles, whatever else it might be. 
Nor did it work well ; either for the edification of 
Christians and their growth in holiness, or for 
the spread of the truth and the promotion of 
Religion throughout the land. Dissent increased 
continually and vastly, in spite of all civil disa- 
bilities and embarrassments, under this system. 
All irreligion and infidelity began to be rampant. 
There were even strange whispers of ungodliness 
and skepticism among the clergy. Evidently the 
fruits of this style of Christianity were not meek- 
ness, temperance, and the fruits of the Spirit. 

The authors of the Tracts for the Times set 
themselves to find a belier system; or rather to 
work out their own system into a better and 
nobler and a more efficacious development. They 
took the principles in which they had been 
trained, and with which they were familiar-—the 
principles, as they felt, of the Prayer-Book and 
of the Church,—and sought to make these more 
potent and more practical in their applications to 
men. They took wrong principles ;—that was 
the misfortune ; the principles, of one only Visible 
Church, and of Salvation through it, in its Or- 
dinances and Sacraments, of its supreme au- 
thority in the name of Christ, etc., etc. ; the prin- 
ciples of the Sacramental System, wherever that 
obtains, the world over. They went to work 
with these, instead of with the true, pure, and 
simple Christianity of the Gospel. Of course the 
more they worked—the more logically and exten- 
sively they developed their doctrines into their 
relations and results—the yM®re nearly they 
approached the Romish communion; until at 
length so many have been swallowed in its fear- 
ful embrace. 

But the fact remains, and it stands to us for a 
warning, that in a reaction from a dead and 
worldly Christianity this movement began. If we 
would resist Romanism, and check effectually any 
tendencies to it among ourselves, it must be by 
showing a better Christianity than it can show ; 
a Christianity so good, so broad, so harmonious 
with the Gospel, so pure and complete in its 





peril’ of the lash if he refused—for many years, 
with no return ; save of that which was necesst 
ry to keep him serviceable. : 
He was simply a Captive, against his will, andy 
under the constraint of keepers and of the whip; 
despoiled of the freedom which God had given! 
him, and with his life and strength continually 
used, without the shadow of natural right, for 
the purposes of his self-appointed master. From 
this captivity the Man has escaped. He has 
come to the North; to its free schools, its free | 
presses, its diffused Christianity, its social protec- 
tions, its opportunities for the accumulation of 
property by enterprise ; to all, which makes ita 
desirable home for him. He has married. He is 
rearing a family. He has felt the power of 
religion, and is a church-member, After the 
dreary and bitter waste of his youthful vigor and 
manly strength, under the oppression of Slavery, 
he has reached at last a place of rest, and of per- 
sonal freedom ; where the powers which God gave 
him are at liberty to develope, where the rights 
of which he has been deprived are his again, 
And now the Law says to that man—‘ You 
shall go back to this bondage from which you 
have escaped! Though it be biting and intoler- 
able, you shall suffer it again! Though we 
shonld hang the man to-morrow if we caught 
him in the act, who reduced you to it, we shall 
force you into it a second time! Though the 
Declaration of Independence, our fundamental 
pillar of State, declares all men to be created 
equal and free, and with inalienable rights, and 
though you have never forfeited these rights by 
any crime, we shal] take you as you stand, and 
rivet upon you the chains of bondage! Although 
your soul recoils from it, and you fly to the altar 
of God for shelter, we will take you thence and 
plunge you a second time, into Slavery, unto 
Death !'--Now what shall we say to this? We 
might say that the Legislature which takes this 
ground is inhuman and unchristian, and proved 
so by the act;—but we don’t. We might say 
that if it has covenanted to do an act so criminal, 
an act which involves the very substance of 
Barbarism, it had better break that covenant, a 
thousand times, and give up all that rests upon 
it, than sin so shamelessly and so awfully 
before God ;—but we don’t say this, We tell the 
Man to escape his pursuer if he cen; to take 
care to enter into no combination with others for 
organized resistance; but that if he is han 


him better to die than to be enslaved, it is his 
right to resist. And we know that when we say 
this, we say what every freeman says in his heart 
that he would do himself in the like emergency, 
Ir 18 JMPOSSIBLE TO JUSTIFY THE AMERICAN 
RESOLUTION, IF THIS GROUND 18 NOT VALID.—We 
say, for ourselves, that we shall not forcibly 
resist the Law; we shall obey it, if we must, by 
taking its penalty. But sooner than do what it 
bids us, for the capture of that poor, industrious, 

e neighbor—sooner than go a step to- 
ward his dwelling. to help reduce him to a slavery 
the very thought of which makes his soul trem- 
ble—every year in the jail shall be multiplied by 
a thousand, and every ring in the chain shall be 
made of hot iron, and we will bear them freely. 
We would not have the awful guilt, and the 
Divine curse, of such an act on our soul, for a 
hundred Constitutions. 

If this is ‘murder and rebellion, we say as 
Colonel Barré said, when somebody cried ‘ Trea- 
son’ against him :—‘“ Make the most of it.” It 
is a ‘murder and rebellion’ which are strangely 
and increasingly popular among religious men at 
the North, and which will have been incorpo- 
rated into Law, before many years !* oa 

















down and compelled to choose, and it seems toto 
this principle Daniel denied that he had commit- |: 
ted any crime against the king in disobeying his | pri 
impious decree (Dan. 6 : 22); because the ‘sng 


appeals to the soul, so satisfying, so elevating 
wei “purifying in all its operation—that none 
shail wish or be moved to leave it. If Roman- 
iam had gathered only the refuse of the English 
Church, the godless and the corrupt, her gain 
would have been little. She could hardly have 
harmed ‘them much. They would have given 
nothing to her upbuilding. She has now won 
some jewels of price. But she has taken them 
through the godless inactivity of the Communion 
which they have left. 


—_++-—-—- 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT.—THE LIMITATIONS OF 


OBEDIENCE, 


The doctrine of obedience to civil government 
as almost universally laid down by moral philos- 
ophers, is that as a rule it is the duty of the citi- 
zen to obey the constituted authorities of the 
land. In this general form the duty is laid down 
in the New Testament. But to this rule there 
are obvious exceptions, some of the most promi- 
nent of which were furnished in the conduct of 
the apostles themselves. As this subject is now 
up for discussion in a practical aspect, it is im- 
portant that light should be thrown upon it from 
every quarter, and especially from minds to 
which men are accustomed to look for sound in- 
struction upon moral questions. We propose 
therefore to give the views of ethical writers and 
Biblical expositors of different times and differ- 
ent schools, upon the Limitations of the Duty of 
Obedience to Civil Government—for this is the 
only point about which there is any dispute. 

We begin with Carvin. 

“Tn the obedience which we have shown to be 
due to the authority of governors, it is always 
necessary to make one exception, and that is en- 
titled to our first attention,—that it do not seduce 
us from our obedience to Him, to whose will the 
desires of all kings ought to be subject, to whose 
decrees all their commands ought to yield, to 
whose majesty all their scepters ought to submit, 
And, indeed, how preposterous it would be for 
us, with a view to satisfy men, to incur the dis- 
pleasure of Him on whose account we yield obe- 
dience to men! The Lord, therefore, is the King 
of kings; who, when he hath opened his sacred 
mouth, is to be heard alone, above all, for all, 






and supreme power of God. On 
had exceeded the limits of his office, and 
not only done an injury to men, but, by raising 
his arm — God, had degraded his own au- 
thority. the other hand, the Israelites are 
rcondemned for having been too submissive to the 
impious edict of their king. For when Jeroboam 
can tae his golden calves, in compliance wich 
his will, they deserted the temple of God, and 
revolted to new a Their posterity 
ieee or e facili The het 

e same : Re- 
verely condemns them an haviog: ittienia 
walked after the commandment (Hosea vy: 11). 
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So far is any praise from due to the pretext | an elective government like our own, it is their 

of humility, with which courtly flatterers excuse | duty to assist in displacing wicked rulers, and to 

themselves and deceive the unwary, when do this quietly and orderly, in the way which the 

deny that it is lawful for them to refuse li- | law has pointed out. But under a govern- 

 — any ee their kings ad ment as the Roman, where the citizen no 
resigned his right to mortal men, when | elective irenchise, there is remed 

He made them rulers of mankind ; or as if an mes ge 
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are 
given at length in his sennon on “ Submission to 
Rulers.” We have room for only a single ex- 
“ Peter says, in his first epistle, ‘Submit you 
selves to sory ordinance er man for the Lord's 
sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme; or 
unto governors, as unto those that are sent by 
him,” It ought to have been translated, ‘ Submit 
rselves to every creature of man,’ for 80 it is 
in the original. So that the apostle here declares 
all civil rulers, whether supreme or subordinate, 
to be ‘creatures of men.’ But if they be the 
creatures of men, surely men have a to re- 
sist, or even to unmake and annihilate them, if 
they rule not according to the will of God and 
the good of the subject.” * * * The truth 
is, and the whole spirit of Scriptare sustains it, 
that rulers are bound to rule in the fear of God, 
and for the good of the people; and if they do 
not, then in resisting them we are doing God 
service.” (Works, vol. ii-pp. 244-5.) 
From Edwards we naturally come to Dwient, 
who, upon this subject, makes the following clear 
and explicit statement : 


“ Subjects are bound to obey magistrates, when 
acting agreeably to the laws, in all cases not con- 
trary to the will of God, as unfolded in the Scrip- 
tures. This | take to be the true import of the 
directions given by St. Peter and St. Paul. These 
Apostles cannot, | think, be rationally supposed 
to enjoin upon subjects obedience to those com- 
mands of a Ruler which contravene the laws of 
the land; or which lie beyond the limits of his law- 
ful authority... . . Much less can they be eup- 
posed to require our obedience to those commands 
of a Ruler, which are : peeag to the Law of 
God. Whether we should obey God rather than 
men, can never be seriously made a question of 
Common sense, any more than by Piety.” (Theo- 
logy, Vol. 3, Ser. exiv.) 


Dr. Paxey, in his chapter on the Duty of Sub- 
mission to Civil Government, asserts that 


“Tt may be as much a duty, at onetime, to re- 
sist government, as it is at another to obey it; to 
wit, whenever more advan will, in our opinion, 
accrue to the community from resistance, than 
mischief.” 


And with respect to the Duty of Civil Obedi- 
ence as stated in the Christian Scriptures, he 
observes ; 


“ They (the Scriptures) inculeate the duty, they 
do not describe the extent of it. They enforce 
the obligations by the proper sanctions of Chris- 
tianity, without intending either to enlarge or 
contract, without considering, indeed, the limits 
by which it is bounded. This is also the method 
in which the same apostles enjoin the duty of 
servants to theic masters, of children to their 
parents, of wives to their husbands: ‘ Servants, 
be subject to your masters’—‘ Children, obey your 
parents in all things’ —‘ Wives, submit yourselves 
to your own husbands.’ The same concise and 
absolute form of expression occurs in all these 
precepts; the same silence as to any exceptions 
or distinctions ; yet no one doubts that the com- 
mands of masters, parents, and husbands, are 
often so immoderate, unjust, and inconsistent 
with other obligations, that they both may and 
ought to be resisted.” 


We next add a brief extract from Rorert 
Hal : 





“ The limits of every duty must be determined 
by its reasons, and the only ones assigned here 
(Rom. xiii.), or that can be assigned for submis- 
sion to civil authority, are its tendency to do 
good ; wherever therefore this shall cease to be the 
case, submission becomes absurd, having no longer 
any rational view. But at what time this evil 
shall be judged to have arrived, or what remedy 
it may be proper to apply, Christianity does not 
decide, but leaves to be determined by an appeal 
to natural reason and right.” eo 


President Waytanp, with his characteristic 
clearness and force, disposes of the whole ques- 
tion ina single paragraph. In his elements of 
Moral Science, p. 364, speaking of unrighteous 
laws, he says: “ Passive obedience, in many cases, 
would be manifestly wrong. We have no right 
to obey an unrighteous law, since we must obey 
God at all hazards.’ He then discountenances 
“ Resistance by Force,” and recommends “ Suffer- 
mg ia the cause of right.” Similar views from 
the pen of Rev. Dr. Williams, of this city, will 
be found on the fourth page. ' 

From theologians and ethical philosophers, we 
turh to exegetes and commentators. Here our 
“first reference is to the annotations of WairBy 
on Rom. 13: 1, 2: 


“Tt is a contradiction to the holiness, justice, 
and goodness of God, to say that he hath given 
princes any power to oppress, rob, spoil, murder, 
or to do injury to their subjects ;—and so resist- 
ing, z.e., not being subject or obedient to them in 
any such thing, cannot be that resisting df God's 
ordinance to which the penalty is here annexed. 
. . . We cannot be obliged, from conscience to- 
ward God, to be subject to them in those things 
which they have no authority from God to require, 
and for refusal of obedience to which we have 
God’s authority.” 

The following is from the notes of MackniGut 
on the same passage : 


“These precepts do not enjoin obedience to 
the magistrates in things sinful, but in things not 
sinful; and more especially in things morally 
good, and which tend to the welfare of the state. 
.... The apostle did not mean that they (Chris- 
tians) were to be subject to the sinful laws of 
the countries where they lived, otherwise he made 
it necessary for the Roman brethren to join in the 
worship of idols, contrary to the superior obliga- 
tion they were under, of obeying God rather than 
man. Besides, by telling them that they were to 
be subject‘on account of conscience, he intimated, 
that the subjection which he enjoined did not ex- 
tend to things sinful.” 

That judicious German commentator OxsHav- 
sen, who carries the doctrine of submission to 
government so far as even to deny the right of 
revolution, says nevertheless of the silence of 
Paul with respect to any exceptional cages under 
the rale given in Rom. 12: 

“The reason of his silence is, undoubtedly, 
because it is in the nature of the thing itself, 
that, as God's ordinance is to be recognized in 
the magistracy and in its will, the will of God 
has precedence of the magistrate’s command, 
where the one is against the other; inasmuch as 
in such cases the latter has ceased to be what it 
was meant to be.” 

In our country we naturally look, first of all, 
to the venerable father of Biblical exposition, at 
Andover; and we receive from him no doubtful 
response. No man understands better than he 
the rights of conscience and the claims of the 
higher law, nor contends for them with more dis- 
criminating and powerfal logic. Prof. Stuart in 
intreducing his comments. on Romans 13, re- 
marks: — r a, 

“FT would add only, that the extension of the 
inciples enjoined by chap. 13, so as to make 
them imply implicit subjection to the magistrate 
in cases of a moral nature, where he enjoins what 
God has plainly forbidden, would be a gross vio- 
lation the true principles of Christianity, 
which demands of us in all such cases, ‘to obey 
God iather than-man.’ The apostle himself was 
a most eminent example of exception to such a 
sweeping general principle of civil obedience. It 


pression, than to revolt and be seditious. 








sonal res 
that the final rule for the subject is not the law 
of the land, but the law of God : 
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“Professor Hover in his commentary on the 


same chapter makes the following lucid and dis- 
criminating observations. }t will be noticed that 
he maintains that in certain cases ‘ disobedience is 
a duty,’ that the subject must judge, upon his per- 


ponsibility, what those cases are, and 


« The obedience which the Scriptures command 
us to render to our rulers is not unlimited ; there 
are cases in which disobedience isa duty. This 
is evident, first, from the very nature of the case. 
The command to obey magistrates is, from its na- 
ture, a command to obey them as rates in 
the exercise of their rightful authority. They 
are not to be obeyed.as priests or as parents, but 
as civil rulers. No one doubts that the precept, 
‘Children, obey your parents in all things,’ is a 
command to obey them in the exercise of their 
rightful parental authority, and imposes no obli- 
gation to implicit and passive obedience. A parent 
who should claim the power of a sovereign over 
his children, would have no right to their obedi- 
ence. The case is still plainer with regard to the 
command, ‘ Wives, submit to your own husbands.” 
Secondly, from. the fact that the same inspired 
men who enjoin, in such general terms, obedience 
to ralers, themselves uniformly and openly dis- 
obeyed them whenever their commands were in- 
consistent with other and higher obligations. ‘We 
ought to obey God rather than “men, was the 
principle which the early Christians avowed, and 
on which they acted. They disobeyed the Jew- 
ish and heathen authorities whenever they re- 

uired them todo anything contrary to the will of 

od. There are cases, therefore, in which disobe- 
dience is a duty. How far the rightful authority 
of rulers extends, the precise point ot which the 
obligation to obedience ceases must often be a 
difficult question, and each case must be decided 
on its merits. . The same difficulty exists in fix- 
ing the limits of the authority of parents over 
their children, husbands over their wives, masters 
over their servants. This, however, is rather a 
theoretical than a practical difficulty. The gen- 
eral principles on which the question in regard to 
any given case is to be decided are sufficiently 
plain. No command to do anything morally 
wrong can be binding; nor can any which tran- 
scends the rightful authority of the power whence 
it emanates. What that rightful authority is, 
must be determined by the institutions and laws 
of the land, or from prescription and usage, or 
from the nuture and design of the office with 
which the magistrate is invested. The right of 
deciding on al! these points, and determining 
where the obligation to obedience ceases, and the 
duty of resistance begins, must, from the nature 
of the case, rest with the subject, and not with 
the ruler. The apostles and early Christians de- 
cided this point for themselves, and did not leave 
the decision with the Jewish or Roman authorities. 
Like all other questions of duty, itis to be de- 
cided on our responsibility to God and our fellow- 
men.” 


We close these selections with a brief extract 
from Mr. Barnes's comments on the same pas- 
sage : 


“There were cases where it was right to resist 
the laws. This the Christian religion clearly 
taught; and in cases like these, it was indispen- 
sable for Christians to take a stand. When the 
laws interfered with the rights of conscience ; 
when anf commanded the worship of idols, or 
any moral wrong, then it was their duty to refuse 
submission It could not be, and never was 
a question, whether they should obey a magis- 
trate when he commanded a thing that was plainly 
contrary to the law of God.” 


In making these extracts we have avoided all 
reference to the Puritan writers, especially of the 
time of the Commonwealth, lest it should be said 
that they had a special case to make out. But 


glorious poet, statesman, and theologian—great 
in each and perfect in all combined—who did 
such noble battle for civil and religious liberty 


to speak; that is, they mention the ordinance, 
execute it ; and what that power is, lest we should 


the evil, and to encourage the good). 
the power be not such, or the person execute 
not such power, neither the one nor the other is 
of God, but of the devil, and by consequence to 
be resisted.” (Tenure of Kings and Magistrates.) 

The anthors we have quoted are taken from a 
wide range of territory, of time, and of circum- 
stances and relations, political and ecclesiastical 
They represent the whole period of the Church 
from the Reformation to this hour; France, Ger- 
many, England, Scotland, and America—here 
utter one voice ; men trained under a monarchy 
absolute or limited, and men trained under repub- 
lican institutions, with respect to obedience to 
government, teach one doctrine; Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, the Reformed Church, Congrega- 
tionalist and Baptist, hold on this point one com- 
mon sentiment; in our own country, Andover, 
Princeton, Yale College and Brown University 
teach the same morality; Stuart, Hodge, and 
Barnes give the same exposition. The doctrine 
of all these writers is, that there is a /:mit to the 
duty of obedience to civil government ; that the 
obligation to obey ceases whenever the law of the 
land conflicts with the law of God ; and that of 
such cases, each individual must judge for him- 
self, under his personal responsibility to God 
alone. Who doubts that this is a principle of 
sound morality and of enlightened piety? Is 
there a minister of the New Testament, unless 
he has some personal or sectarian end to accom- 
plish, who holds and teaches anything to the 
contrary? It was for such doctrine that Viner 
was tried and condemned by the Council of State 
in the Canton Vaud; he held that by “ resist- 
ance on resistance to bad laws, humanity makes 
progress.” We do not rest the matter upon 
authority; but the weight of argumert in the 
foregoing extracts is absolutely irresistible. 

If any point in morals and Christianity is set- 
tled, it is this. We know not what light has 
been shed on the subject by the recent discus- 
sions of “able and eloquent divines,” whose dis- 
courses we have neither heard nor seen; but cer- 
tainly none has been shed by a clergyman of 
Brooklyn, whose Jate political sermon has been 
the subject of much encomium in journals that 
have a special horror of sermons in favor of pub- 
lic justice and humanity. That sermon reiterates, 
with abundant emphasis, the most common-place 
thoughts on obedience to civil government, and 
then inakes way with copious epithets upon what 
nobody holds ;"but it sees nothing save implicit 
and active obedience to every human law, on the 
one hand, and revolution, or the abortfve attempt 
at revolution, which is rebellion, on the other. It 
does not touch the only real point in the case: 
whether Christians must obey a wicked law of 
man, or by obeving God, incur the penalty of hu- 
man law. Notwithstanding the evident aim of 
the preacher to get glory to Presbyterianism from 
his views as against Congregationalism, it will 
be seen that his sophisms are repudiated by the 
Presbyterianism of Calvin and Knox, no less 
than by the Puritanism of both Old and New 
England, and by the Christianity of Peter and 
Paul. That the obligation to obey civil govern- 
ment is determined, regulated, and limited by the 
obligation to obey God, isa truth which every 
one capable of making any distinction in morals 
or in logic must see and admit. It is a sacred 
doctrine, established by the blood of ten thou- 
sand martyrs. Jf any man can show the fal- 
lacy of this doctrine held and taught by all the 
great teachers of the Church, we shall admit 
that a prophet has arisen in Israel. 
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PANORAMA OF PILGRIN’S PROGRESS, 


Could the glorious old dreamer of Bedford jail 
rise from his resting-place in Bunhill-field, and 
read the placards on the walls of this metropolis 
of commerce announcing as an illuminated exhi- 
bition the Allegory which he sent forth so doubt- 
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we cannot forbear quoting one sentence from that 
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not concrete, but abstract, as logicians are wont 
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Dwight, president of Yale College, and 
“Dwight’s Theology.” 
field Hill, in 1785, while his father was 
the church at that place. 
in 1803, was a tutor in the college from [gos to 
1810, was admitted to the bar in New Haven, and 
remaine a practitioner of Jaw with }j 
tion for nearly ten years. He was mar, 
this period, to Susan, eldest dang 
David Daggett, a lady of highly cultivated tind 
and in every respect fitted to adorn society His 
conversion was occasioned by a sermon of Dr 
Taylor's, under w 
the self-righteous reliance he was placing yy 
a round of religions observances ; 
He then resolved upon devoting his life to the 
work of the ministry, and at once took a high 
rank as one of the most eloquent preachers oj 


in resources of every kind 
infused order and energy into its movements, and 
saved it from ruin. 
ther Benjamin, twenty years treasurer of the col- 
lege, he raised a permanent fund of $50,000, and 
thus settled the question of its permanence 

He resigned the presidency in 1836, and 
shertly removed to this city, which has been 
his place of residence ever since 
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REY. SRRENO E. DWIGHT, p, dB. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Saturday 
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five, formerly pastor of Park 
ton and afterwards president 


Novembe; 
Red sixty. 
“street Church, Bos. 
of Hamilton College, 
the fifth son of Dr. Timothy 
author of 
He was born At Greep. 


4 Pastor of 
€ graduated g: Yale 


gh reputa 
led during 
Ol Han 


hich he became CONVinend of 


pel 


several invitations he chose 


to accept that from Park-street, vacant by the re 
signation of Dr, Griffin. 


Here his labors and 
abundant for several years 


until his health became impaired, and he was 
obliged, in 1825, to take a voyage to Europe for 
He met with many attentions ia 
England, Scotland, 
literary and theological ¢ircles, to which both 
his own eminence and his father's name favora 


and Germany, in distinguished 


On returning to Boston he soon found that his 
system had been too deeply disordered to allow 


his labors in Park-street. He 
the pastorate, and in 1828 


united with his youngest brother, Henry, jy 
establishing at New Haven a gymnasium, or high 
school for boys, partly on the German pla» 
They procured the ablest teachers, with cost! 
apparatus, and had a full and prosperous schoo! 


health failed, and he sunk in 


consumption, and the accumulation of care and 


Sereno was too much for him 


and the school was given up in less than fou 


% In 1833, Mr. Dwight was chosen president of 
Hamilton College, 
after received from his Alma Muter the honorary 


at Clinton, N. ¥ 


, and soon 


The college had encountered a 


and was well nigh bankrupt 
President Dwight 


Tu conjunction with his bro 


aller 


Soon 


this he suffered the greatest calamity, in the 


Joss of his wife, 


alone ia the world. 


by death, which leit him 
In addition to this, he\w 


from early manhood been afflicted with a scot 
tie affection, caused, as he believed, by sow 


mismanagement in 
of calome! 


the administration of a dow 


The disease subjected him, al! his 


life after, to the most intense suffering, both in- 


ternal and external 
confirmed dyspepsy 


endurance but of a 


his sufferings. 


D.D., of Portland, 


heaven. 


troversial article. 


expressly reserved 


Springfield, on the 


for his work. 


in this department. 


cm ee 





him, and took care of him to the end 
number of days he became unconscious, which 
the physician ascribed to the softening of the 
brain; and so he died. 

None who knew him well can doubt that it 
was to him a blessed exchange from the gloomi- 
est endurance on earth, to the brightest felicity in 


capacity and his success as a tea’ 
those who have studied under him, 
highest order. And 
may avail themselves 
selves, as readers or as speakers, greatly P 


This malady, united with a 


, which he brought from Park- 
street, and acting upoa bodily frame of great 


highly nervous temperament, 


rendered the closing years of his life as full of 
misery as can well be conceived 
himself in a great degree from society. Probably 
his mind was injured in a measure. 
not command his attention so as to procure any 
continuous employ 
thoughts, and make him even temporarily forget 


He secluded 
He could 


ment which would absorb his 


Early in November he went to Philadelphia to 
try the water-cure ; 
intensity, his brother, Rev. William T. Dwight, 


but his disease increasing in 


was sent for, and soon joined 
For 4 


The published monuments of his literary abil- 
ity consist of several single sermons of uncom 
mon eloquence and argument; the “ Hebrew 
W ile,” evincing great legal acumen ; Memoirs ol 
Presidents Edwards and Dwight, aid the editing 
of the works of both those distinguished rela- 
tives; and the Life of Brainerd. 


ae - 


ITEMS. 


To Correspoxpents.—The article sent us 4 
few weeks since by D. on “Conscience and consti- 
tuted authority” is much to the purpose as 3 col- 


But the journal to which it 1e- 


plies has put itself beyond the pale of respect 
bility by its conduct toward us in time past and 
Wwe never notice what appears in its colamvs 

The communications upon “ \ indictive Punish- 
ments” concern a general sabject of great interest, 
and if the press of other matters shall ever pas® 
by we shall be happy to publish parts of them 
with remarks. For the present, however, they 
must lie over; unless the author shall desire to 
recall them.—The article by E. H., furnishes ve- 
luable references and facts, which we shall be 
happy to use (with acknowledgments) at some 
subsgquent time. But the general subject is one 


for editorial handling 


QvaBosc Seminary, Wanaex, Mass.—Thit 
Institution of classical and genera! Education, 
of which an advertisement appears in the appr 
priate column, may not be known to many o 
readers, and it merits a word of commendation 3! 
our hands. It is pleasantly situated, in @ health- 
ful and accessible village, thirty miles east of 


our 


Western “Railroad. Its Prim 


cipal, Mr. D. M. Kimball, has had lange ¢4P© 
rience as a teacher, and is excellently qualif 


Evocuriox.—Mr. Francis T. Russeligpas tske" 
rooms at 235 Broadway, and proposes to g'¥° 
instruétion in the noble Art of Elocution, either 
there or at the residences of those who may eck 
a more private way the knowledge and discipline 
which he can give them. Mr. onset 
for years as a skilful and enthusiastic instrae® 


R. has been knew" 


The imonials, too, to bis 
teacher, given PY 
are of the 
who 
we doubt not that all ¥ 
of his aid will find them 


o 
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the store of aren ane oy 
ego a and prepared by Mr. George; The 1 
grapes 7 Penn-Yan in this State. It is so pre- | than the ngre : 
penham of Per eaiy for use through the year. jhundved churches. The Methodists are fewer 
we we believe, with acceptance in many | still. Of two small bodies of Presbyterians, the 
sn - harches in Central and Western New | “United Original Seceders,” sod ‘the “ i 
- ~ ; Presbyterian Synod” otherwise called the Camer- 
a ‘perso i onians or Covenanters, J can only say that in 
t 
conascrios:— The panes i dnenry of each there are about forty charches ; and that 
ieidg Norton was obliged to leave the the latter, though strangely ,and pertinaciously 
ev. Herman on pefore those corrections were | Separating itself from ali the Christian world 
last we herefore give the needful cor- besides on questions of Scotch politico-ecclesias- 
heagemat tieal history, is somewhat distinguished by the 
rections. : 5 ability and learning of jts ministers—among 
M gees a pig bi pac whom the Jate Dr. MCrie, the biographer of 
yee peers Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- John Knox, is worthy to be named with ~ 
peti cell as in central New York, came to | PMse- L. b. 
fgets st ity in 1831, went to Cincinnati im 1836, re- 
be ye there till 1838, preached afterwards at 
ne N.Y., Northumberland, Pa., and other 
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PROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


i : THE KAANA CHILDREN. te 
places, and entered oe wr of te ire anos One of the most remarkable opportunities for 
gociety in 1842. His remains were deposited by | 4, acquisition of singular knowledge by both 


she sue of those of Rev. Mr. Da Silva, not Dr. 
ea The benediction was pronounced at the 

: S at by the venerable Dr. Milledoler. not Dr. 
c » Milledoler. 


the physiologist and psychologist, is now afforded 
in the examination of a boy and girl alleged to 
be from an almost extinct race of Central Amer- 
ica, now on exhibition at the Horticultural Hall 
r ee in School-street. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. The boy is 32 inches in hight, weighing 16 
——1e ponnds, and in the opinion of eminent phy siclans 
CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. must be near 10 years of age. The girl is 28 
—— inches in hight, weighs 14 pounds, and is appa- 
: rHE DISSENTING CHURCHES, rently some two of three years younger than her 
spout a hundred years ago, the question of brother. Their hende are not wi On 
syonage in the Chureh of Scotland came into fant's, and the he hole contour of t png ase 
bination With the controversies naturally at-|nomy is — im ore extreme. ; “g nae 
upon a collision between an extensive | reader of § lep _— ia ics ag ave in er 
: of vetigion and the established formalism. | tral America will immediately notice the strong 
ni i that there were two or three dix | resemblance existing between their faces and 
onli , the national church, each | many of those described and drawn by him from 
holding the Westminster standards in their integ- tea ae re! pie anasent — eee 
and each strong in its awakened zeal and in ! cir jet, . n age Lair, grow n low upon the 
- dananil ace of State help and State contro}. | front, leaving a mere trace of forehead, but they 
eat long time these several secessions were have finely developed noses, projecting upper 
from each other by certain transcend- lip, receding chin, and clear, lustrous, and ex- 
ental disputes abont points of Church-and-State pressive black eyes. There is not the slightest 
«~ which nobody but a Seotechman can | similitude in their appearance to idiocy, or least 
, 7 endedand But in more modern times, the | resemblance to the Simia tribe. Their utterance 
lifferences have been compromised ; and with the | is confined toa few simple sounds, 
ys otion of a few recusant congregations, the They are said to be of the remnant of a tribe 
ue ied are now organized as one body entitled of priests, dwindled almost to extinction by con- 
fhe United Presbyterian Church.” This body, | stant intermarriage with their own caste ; and 
| understand its position, does not pretend to | 4¢ reported to have been taken in wal, and to 
* at all the Chureh-of-Seotland, but only a part have passed from the hands of their captors into 
the church of Christ in Scotland. It is not] the custody of an English traveler, whence they 
shamed to be ealled a dissenting body; for its have been brought to this country. They are 
slatiteat and members have learned to dissent | assuredly deeply interesting specimens of human- 
sot only from the law of patrowage and its ad-| ity, whatever is their history; and it may be- 
sacts, but from the principle of all ecclesiastical yond doubt be affirmed, that, at least, they have 
tablishments nothing of the “Joyce Heath” about them, and 
The United Presbyterian Church is one of the | are not made of India-rubber! 
ree bodies among which the Presbyterian popu- NOTEWORTHY MATTERS. 
tion of Scotland (in other words almost the Hon. Geo. T. Bigelow has been saised to the 
cate population of that anctent realm) may be} bench of the Supreme Court, in place of Judge 
widered as not very unequally divided. For} Wilde, resigned, alter a generation of honorable 
though the number of congregations under the | service. 
, of its Synod (five hundred) is much less than A third ring of Saturn has inteoduced itself to 
he number under the jurisdiction of the Free | the acquaintance of our planet, fof the first time, 
veh General Assembly, | have been informed | through the medium of the Cambridge equatorial 
t the number of people connected with the | and Prof. Bond. 
Uuited Church is not much less in the aggregate} The annual catalogue of Harvard is just out, 
or not by any means in the same proportion | reporting 311 professional and graduated stu- 
ess—than the aggregate number adhering to the | dents, and 293 undergraduates—in all 604. 
Free Church, Committing themselves at the} A new orthodox church has just been formed 
ulset, consciously or unconsciously, to that vol- | in Auburndale, a village in Newton, and one (the 
intary principle which alone can justify the act | second church) in Pittsfield. 


ndant 


Tbe result 
tinet secesaons 1row 


rity 


. parated 


i dissent and departure froma national church,} Col. Forbes has delivered four lectures on Italy. 
he congregations and judicatories of the secession] Crafts and his wife have left the city, some say 
were organized net on the idea that the whole | for England, some say for Canada. 

realm of Scotland was theirs by a divine right,} Thanksgiving day was cold and stormy, and 


but fest with a view to the convenience and | by consequence, the churches were not at all 
edification of those who preferred a voluntary | crowded. Occasion was taken by several of the 
charch to one that was national, and next witha| city pastors to discourse upon the prominent 
view fo evangelicgl aggression on the irreligion | topic of the day. Rev. Drs. Putnam, Sharpe, 
uid ignorance of the people at large without }| Vinton and Waterbury, and Mr. Rogers, are re- 
egard to ancient parochial divisions of the terri- | ported to have taken strong ground of a nature 
ory, Consequently the number of their self- | similar to that of Mr. Choate’s great speech. 
stained congregations is much greater in pro- Rev. Warren Burton. some time a city mission- 
jortion to the whole number, than the number of | ary here, proposes a course of Lectares at Wash- 
gli-sustaining charges” in the Free Church. ingtonian Hall, on successive Monday evenings, 
\\\iesame time they havevhad tittle of that un- | on “the Practical Management of Children ;” on 
recoue Work, the “suppression of charges” “ Authority and Obedience ;” on “ the Cultivation 
(hat is the formal extinction of unsuccessful | of the Social Affections, and the Conscience ;” 
uiempis to establish congregations) which has | and on “the General Conditions of a wise Moral 
already begun to occupy the attention of the} Nurture.’ This gentleman’s well-known abili- 
Free Church authorities. ties and wide experience of human nature, 
Perhaps the most honorable distinction of the} awaken much expectation in reference to the 
United Presbyterian Chr-ch is its zeal and | quality and value of this effort to excite public 
ictivity in the work of foreign missions. It sup- | interest in a most vital subject. 
ports between seventy and eighty missionaries, Ticknor, Reed & Fields have just issued the 
mostly in the foreign possessions of the British | Orations and Speeches of Charles Sumner, in two 
‘ empire—some in the West Indies, some in Cana- | beautiful volumes. 
da, some in Australia, some in Afriea, and some} The same firm have made arrangements with 
in Persia. Without including in its communion | an English house by which, from early sheets, 
any considerable portion of the landed aristocracy | the fortheoming biography of Wordsworth will 
of Scotland, or any great share of the commercial | be issued by them simultaneously with its ap- 
and manufacturing wealth, it contributes from its | pearance in London. It is announced that Prof. 
five hundred. congregations, more than $85,000] Henry Reed of the University of Pennsylvania, 
annually to the foreign missionary work. The] shares the biographical Jabor with the poet's 
Free Church is doing well in the same great nephew. 
cause, particularly if we consider the extraordi-| Phillips & Sampson have just issued “ Richard 
nary efforts it has made to secure its own exist- | Edney,” a book destined to be popular with the 
nce at home. Its system of operations espe-| lovers of “ Margaret,” and “ Philo ;* and having 
ially in India under the guiding genius of Dr. | its value as a sort of signal rocket, indicative of 
Duff, seems to be admirable. But as yet the/the present philosophical and ecclesiastical 
number of its missionaries in foreign parts is | whereabouts of the Rev. Sylvester Judd, of Au- 
much less than the number sustained by the | gusta, Me.,and the sub-sect which he represents. 
United Church. Yours, Morton. 


My personal acquaintance with ministers of aerate 
FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


ihe United Presbyterian Church has been so 
limited, that any generalizations of mine in 
regard to the character and spirit of the min- ; , 
isvy in that body must be received with much There was something like an anti-papal dis- 
caution Yet I may be permitted to state my play at Cork on the 25th, when the second ses- 
impressions. Of course in a country where dis- | Sion of Queen's College commenced. Tt was 
renters, of whatever name, have never been ex-| Made quite an occasion. The Cork Corpora- 

es ‘luded from the universities, and where the uni- | tion, composed chiefly of Roman Catholics, at- 
versity system is such that the highest sort of tended, and a large number of their co-religion- 

liberal education is more within the reach of very ist, among them some of the chief citizens of 

moderate means than in almost any other part of Cork. The session commences with fifty addi- 

# the world, the ministers of this great dissenting | tional students, about thirty of whom are Roman 

; body are as well educated as the clergy of the Catholics. The President, Sir R. Kane, deliver, 
establishment or the recently disestablished clergy | €4 an opening address, in which a general survey 

* of the Free Church. Nay, if we recollect that of the progress of education was taken, and the 

the students for the ministry in the secession Irish collegiate system expounded, and compared 


have always known that there were no patrons with that of other countries. 
in their communion with the power of giving} A great Tenant-Rieut meeting has been 
jatishes to dunees and drones, it will seem quite | holden in County Tyrone. The speech of the 
natural to suppose that the ministers of the | Secretary of the meeting contains the following 
secession, if distinguishable at all from either of highly significant language : : 
the two clerical bodies with which they come} “But your landlords are not even Saxonized 
into comparison, will be distinguished by superi- er cog oot ee cores eta te a 
any tether: them Aeteet. ot Gaeees apaeve 2 * let re win vheakigs in the end. Less than the 
imellectual activity. If I mistake not, the origin | iota) prostration of the Moloch of tyranny will 
of the secession under the Erskines, in a time of | not content us, being at length one people. There 
revived evangelical zeal—synchronizing with the | is not a tevant in Ireland who has not a better 
great awakening that marked the age of Edwards title than his landlord—were that title the inven- 


i 130 years ago or of yesterday, a manacle 
in America,—has stamped upon that church and pals fired we fe ~ oo pak rd, Oll ba Fodla, ot 
parucularly upon its ministry sometifing more of Baron Richards. Cromwell made titles, William 
what 1 will call an American character than | made titles, and so did Charles the Second; and 
belongs to any other Presbyterian communion in | the justice of making such titles is as good this 
Scotland. The ministers of the United Church— | day as it was in their-day, or as it was two thou- 
remember, 1 give only my impressions—read sand years ago. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Sir, 
more of our Ameri Mion Bg: . this is something worse than compulsory valua- 

ore of our American theology than othgr Scotch | 515, ; by this might the pestilent oppressor and 
ministers, and are less afraid of it. I believe they | his assassins have pred x our countrymen to 
are ae, beginning to be suspected, in some quar- | the last at which human nature can arrive 
ters, of not holding the commercial theory of the | before the individual is lost in the terror of his 
and of lean- | ffliction. The right they exercise is the robber's 
ing toward a distinction between physical and right; their strength is their justice, their will, 
moral inability. One indication of the American 


IRELAND.-—-THE RENOUNCED COLLEGES. 












































































































































mercy, n L v 
Congregationalism in Scotland is not very (Cheers.) Every nation in Europe has found 















Independent Churches north of the Tened, 


the Congregational Union of Scotland. Dr. 
Wardlaw, so widely and favorably known in 


these one hundred and four are connected with pence ig it has done in some at 








meeting of the Royal Commissioners for the Ex- 


a comparative estimate. Lord John Russell was 
present, was well received, and made a peace 


ployed upon the building, which is progressing 
rapidly. A clergyman (name unknown) proposes 


from that port to London, and mentions $100 as 
weeks’ residence in England. Pleasant as such 
rassing if this estimate were to be acted upon. 


Traveling and hotel expenses.in England are 


weeks’ visit, 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

has gone forth from the Emperor at Warsaw. 
Diet the people are not to be represented. Na- 


so that the heterogeneous nationaiities loosely ar- 
Southern States in apportioning representatives. 


best children, poets, philosophers, patriots, in 
dungeons for the Constitution. The Austro- 
Bavarian troops have entered the territory of 
Cassel, at a point distant from the Prussian 
troops. But there will be no conflict. “The 
sword of Germany” is held by a paralyzed arm. 


consented to a year’s armistice. They will now 
Emperot of Russia. 

of the Prussian monarchy, or whether Prussia 
principalities, and be Germany, strong and con- 


not obvious. 
AGRICOLA. 





RELIGIOUS ENTELLIGENVE. 


Missionary Fareweit.—On Monday evening 
an interesting meeting was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, as a farewell to eight male and female 
missionaries of the American Missionary Association, 
who are about to sail for Africa, to join the mission 
at Kaw Mendi. Lewis Tappan, Esq., presided, and 
gave a brief statement of the history of the society, 
and the origin and success of the Mendi mission. 
The Society now has in its employ 13 persons con- 
nected with the Mendi mission, 13 in the island of 
Jamaica, 17among the Indians in Minnesota, 7 in 
Canada, 2 in the Sandwich Islands, 6 in Siam, and 
above 20 in the Home field, making 80 in all. The 
names of the persons now about to go forth are— 
Rev. Mr. Tefft and Mrs. Tefft, of Ohio; Mrs. 
Joanna Alden, of Massachusetts; Miss Hannah 
Moore, formerly among the Cherokees; Mr. W. B. 
Brown, gon of a slaveholder of Louisiana; Rev. 
Mr. Arnold and wife, of Ohio; Mr. Gray, from 
Oberlin. 

They are to sail in the brig Triton, in a few 
days After a brief and stirring appeal in favor 
of missions, from Mr. Tefft, the missionaries were 
addressed by Rev. George Whipple, secretary of 
the Society, on the principles by which they should 
be governed. Rey. George Thompson, lately re- 
turned from Africa, gave some accpunt of his re- 
searches, sufferings, and labors, and the wide and 


terior, almost to the river Niger. If these ex- 
plorations can be followed up in time by missions, 
it will then be a small thing to reach the city of 
Timbuetoo. 


Pror. Mircne.u’s Lecrures.—The Lecture of 
Prof. Mitchell at Hope Chapel, on Friday evening, 
was upon the Astronomy of the Hebrews, as com- 
pared with that, of other ancient nations. It was 
highly instructive. The two great points which 
it established, were that there is no authentic evi- 
dence of any astronomical observation prior to the 
flood, except what may be conjectured from the 
Hebrew Scriptures; and that all traditions repect- 
ing the interval from the creation to the flood, may 
be reduced to the mean standard of the Mosaic 
chronology. 

We regret that the state of Prof. Mitchell's 
health did not allow him to lecture on Tuesday 
evening, but hope that he will be able to appear 
before his audience to-morrow evening. We would 
suggest that his lecture on the Astronomy of the 
Bible should be repeated at the Tabernacle, and at 
a price which will ensure the attendance of that 
numerous class in our churches whose means and 
opportunities do not allow them to give much at- 
tention to science, but who would greatly delight 
in the Professor’s luminous exhibition of the har- 
mony of Astronomy and Revelation. 





InTeResTING Meretinc.—We undgrstand that a 
meeting is to be held on Monday evening next, the 
9th instant, in connection with the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle; in which several of our most able speakers 
are expected to participate. The recent discourse of 
Archbishop Hughes is to form one of the topics of 
the evening. The services will commence at half- 
past seven. 





Wants or Pempina.—Messrs. Editors:—You 
refer to the educational wants of Pembina, near the 
British line in Minnesota, where, it seems, that of 
the 1166 inhabitants, only 26 are able te read, and 
ask, “Where is Gov. Slade?” 1 answer, Here I 
am—ready to help the people of Pembina, as soon 
as they will let me know, definitely, what they 
want, and what they will do to help themselves. I 
have sent out 47 teachers this year; have five en- 
gaged to go to Oregon next winter, and hope to in- 
crease the number to ten. I shall be ready to send 
teachers to Pembina next spring, and shall feel 
much obliged to your correspondents, if they will 
communicate with somebody there, and get an ap- 
plication for one or more teachers, and send it to 
me at Cleveland, Ohio, by the middle of March or 
first of April. The application should give some 
information in regard to the place, and specify 
what compensation the people‘are able and willing 
to give the teacher or teachers that may be sent 
there. 

Yours, truly, Wiittam Siapr. 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 25, 1850. 

Grorcia Missionary Socrery.—A Mr. Fox, 
who died some years since in the city of Augusta, 
left the most of his large estate to sundry benevo- 
lent societies,—among others to the one named. 
The heirs contested the will, and the Georgia Mis- 
sionary Society was resolved into three presbyterial 
committees ; but aletter in the Watchman and Ob- 
server says that the legacy will soon be paid, 
amounting to above $12,000, of which the principal 
will be invested, and the interest expended by the 
three presbyteries. 





Movunrtarns oF Nortru Carorina.—The Watch- 
man and Observer has a letter from a minister who 
had just been making a journey of 340 miles in the 
mountains of North Carolina, requiring an absence 
from home of five weeks to attend his presbytery 














i highly esteemed in his own country, and wilt] of that city to the Lord 
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1851. The attendance of the Prince, and his | 4merican Sunday-school Union in Michigan during 

free intercourse with the middle classes, is quite |" month of July organized 27 schools, and visited 

: and supplied 5 more—gave away books to the amount 

om avout: : The: Prince opti, well--a00RiNG 0 | <6 ge on, dad bell Q17S ‘waneth, ° Teds wales 

allowance for his station. He took occasion to vb onags Snagadiesdipat SF ppel os, Sle ae 

speak of Sir R. Peel, whom he had last seen at a ~ 

visited 400 families, traveled 420 miles, and lectured 

; 14 times, this in Jackson. : 

hibition, and by none has the deceased statesman AE Sle wean Oihe —_— 

where every village has three or four Sandxy-schools, 

been more accurately characterized or set forth | while there are schools in many of the neighborhoods. 

as an exemplar of the English mind. The speech | If there was so mach work to be done in one of the 

is sent herewith; an extract or two would ex- | most favored counties, what must be the state of 
hibit the princely orator, and afford the means of | those which have not so many privileges 





Germax Evancecicat AssemBty —The prompt 


speech. There are now a thousand men em- vaeokea Uae cael poset Maier ag” — 
berg Assembly, convoked on the basis of the Confes- 
: 3 sion of Faith. This body was formed, as our read- 
to given a prize of £109 for an essay, showing | ers know, in 1848, in the midst of the national 
how the welfare of the nations and the glory of | troubles. The meeting this year was held at Stutt- 
God may be best promoted in connection with the | gard, Sept. 9 and 10, and nearly two thousand men 
exhibition. participated in the deliberations and exercises, repre- 
A Boston paper speaks of excursion packets | senting nearly all the countries of Germany, with 


France, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, England, and 


the cost of a trip, ineluding the expense of six | even Sweden and Hungary. Of the religious spirit 


which prevailed, the pious and eloquent Pastor Bur- 


arrangements would be, it would be very embar- | "> of Reankfort, writes: 


“ These were solemn and delightful moments. Our 
brethren of Wittenberg, several of them at least, 
have made us deeply feel what prayer in public ought 


very high, and the sum named would searcely | to be, and can be; an ardent intercession in relation 
more than suffice to cover the cost of the six |! all the afflictions, wants, and dangers of the Sx- 


vior's Church ; a wrestling with God in behalf of the 


rit country, the people, and for the eure of those 


rt-plagues which are consuming them. ‘ To weep 


: : : : between the porch and the altar,’ was no a 
. Napoleon's prophecy would seem to be “eoguanes Goan for a en caite dist ies ota ot Wee 
curope not being liberal, is Cossack. The word | shar prayed finished the supplication, for which words 


were no longer sufficient. . . . The German hymns, 4 


Germany must be governed by a Diet. In that. that singing, so earnest, so thrilling with emotion and 


life, ascending to the vaults of a vast church, ee 
by two thousand haman voices; were also prayer in 


tions not Teutonic are to be accounted German ; | its sublimest form.” 


Aniong the speakers who took part were M. de 


ranged round Austria will be brought, and count-| Bethman Holweg, the President, Messrs. F. W. 
ed to Austria, even as slaves are counted to the | Krummacher of Berlin, Richter of Sandhof, Prof. 


Hengslenberg of Berlin, Sander and Ball of Elber- 


Prussia succumbs; almost of necessity, being feld, Hansmeister of Strasburg, Scheler of Brussels, 
isolated and without allies, and with her own | &¢- The leading subject of conference was the sanc- 

tification of the Lord’s Day, the revival of which now 
occupies most of the labor and care of German Chris- 
tians. Several prize essays have been published dur- 
ing the year, one by Pastor Oschwald, of the Canton 
of Zurich, another by Prof. Ebrard of Erlangen. 
There is considerable diversity among German theo- 
/ logians in regard to the principle on which the obliga- 
At the instance of Prussia, the Holsteiners have | tion rests of keeping the Sabbath, some resting it on 


the fourth commandment, some on the old and new 


be in the hands of the Diet constituted by the | covenants, and some rejecting all divine authority 


for the observance, and relying solely on the excellent 


Whether this state of things means the death | effects of the practice. 


“The Assembly of Stuttgard declared itself in 


Bassai nai ke x the petty | favor of a principle which reconciles the three points 
will “bide her time,” and yet annex Pe | of view above-mentioned, namely, that the institution 


of the Lord’s Day rests, at once, on the old covenant, 


stitutional, is a problem, the solution ot which is | on the New Testament, and on the wants of the 


Christian Church. Thus it remains as a moral obli- 
gation as well as a Christian privilege. The Assem- 
bly decided afterwards that an earnest appeal shall 
he addressed to the nation, on the sanctification of 
the Sabbath, and a petition to the governments, re- 
questing that, in everything depending on them, this 
day be neither disturbed nor profaned by public 
labors, &.” 

Dr. Tholuck, in a letter to Sir Culling Eardley, 
published in Evangelical Christendom, says : 

“Tt cannot be doubted, that an increased exertion 
for the moral and religious interests among our- 
selves will be the happy result of our Stuttgardt 
meetings. At their close, even the chief magistrate 
of the town came forward to express his thanks for 
the influence they had exerted on the inhabitants of 
Stuttgardt ; and the King “6f&Wurtemberg expressed 
to the deputation of the Congress his persuasion, that 


basis of a people’s welfare.” 





Buenos Ayres.—A letter from Rev. D. D. Lore, 
Methodist missionary, dated Sept. 10, represents 
the importance of keeping up the light of a Prot- 
estant church in that land of Papal darkness as a 
constant witness and solicitor to the people to come 
toa pure, spiritual Christianity. The Protestant 
population extends into the country, and brother 
Lore has applied to the government, through our 
chargé d'affaires, to extend his mission among 
them. 


Mxs. Jupsow.—August 22. After the news of 
Dr. Judson’s death had been received at Maulmain, 
Mrs. Mason writes : 4 

“* Poor Mrs Judson is suffering much. She is 


ripened field opened in Africa for missions. Mr. | the picture of sorrow, yet calm and even cheerful. 
T. has penetrated more than 200 miles into the in- | She — go home. Dr. Judson’s. death 
a 


bas spre pall over our little circle. We feel 
that God has called him home to rest with him, 
but we miss him everywhere.” 


The Rev. I. H. Trowbridge was ordained and in. 
stalled pastor of the first Presbyterian Church of 
Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y., on the 27th ult. 
Sermon by N. 8. 8. Beman, D.D., of Troy ; charge 
to the pastor by 8S. H. Cox, D. D., of Brooklpn ; 
charge to the people by Rev. Mr. McLane, of Wil- 


yliamsburgh, N. Y. 





CONGRESS. 
Monpay, December 2, 1850. 

The Second Session of the 31st Congress com- 
menced at Washington, pursuant to the Constitu- 
tion. At 12 o’clock, M., each House was called to 
order by its presiding officer, Hon. William R. 
King, of Georgia, President of the Senate, and 
Hon. Howell Cobb, of Georgia, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

A querum of each being present, 41 Senators 
and 160 Representatives,“a committee was chosen 
in each to acquaint the other House with the fact, 
and then a joint committee to notify the President 
of the United States that Congress was in session 
and ready to receive any communication he might 
think proper to make. The committee reported 
(by this time it was past 2 o'clock) that the Presi- 
dent would communicate without delay. 

In five minutes the first annual message of Presi- 
dent Fillmore was sent in, and read in each House. 
The message was ordered to be printed, with the 
accompanying documents. 

In tHe Hovse.—Geo. W. Morrison, elected 
member from New Hampshire, in place of James 
Wilson, resigned, was quadified and took his seat. 

Mr. Tuck presented a memorial of Jared Per- 
kins, contesting the seat of Mr. Morrison, which 
was referred to the Committee on Elections. 

The members then vacated their seats, and their 
names were placed in a box, and as each name was 
drawn, the member selected a seat. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


respectably written, and is received with average 
satisfaction by the country generally. 


our obligations and powers. 


tian sects profess to hold and follow the Bible. 

He refers the legislative power of 
promises to communicate all od in 
for that purpose, and to express his own 
frankly “‘ upon the leading subjects of legislation, 












protection of the 
the 


arise, with firmness, as well as 


After remarking on the delicacy of the appoint- 
ing power, and setting forth his determination to 
remove every officer who neglects his duty, whe- 
ther appointed by himself or others, he proceeds to 
describe the state of the country. Our foreign re- 
lations remain without any unfavorable change. 
With peace and increasing intereourse, ample 
means of self-protection, and a character for jus- 
tice, we have nothing to fear. Some difficulties still 
exist in carrying out the ship-canal project, and 
the rail-road across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
It is expected that a convention will soon be con- 
eluded with Portugal in regard to our claims upon 
her for spoliations, A convenient arrangement has” 
The collection of discrim- 
inating duties on the vessels of Chili has been dis- 
continued. Pernyian guano is so important to 
agriculture that the government will endeavor to 
procure a removal of the obstacles to its export. 
The Hawaiian treaty is ratified. Relations with 
Hayti are still unsettled, and the government will 
continue to do all in its power to put an end to the 
{Of course by means con- 
sistent with the ‘‘ rights” of a nation “ to manage 
its internal affairs according to its own will.”’] 
Coming to domestie matters, he states the total 
receipts into the treasury, for the year ending 
June 50, 1860, at $47,002,188, and the expenditures 
at $43,002,168. The public debt has been reduced 
The sum of $8,075,986 of the public 
debt will fall due githin two years, and should be 
met, with the current demands, without new loars. 
The lands will yield nothing for several years. 

A dissertation on the tariff follows, stating its 
* chief object” to be the replenishing of the treasury, 
and that ‘a high tariff can never be permanent.” 
He advises that raw materials be duty free, that 
the home valuation be adopted for the ad valorem 
calculations, and that specific duties be substituted 
in certain cases. He says that ‘‘a duty laid upon an 
article which cannot be produced in this country” 
is “ chietiy paid by the consumer.” It follows that 
this tax is paid in proportion to consumption, and 
He does not seem sanguine of 
getting any alteration, unless it be some additional 
safeguard against frauds. 

He retommends a mint in California; a bureau 
of agriculture; commissioners on land claims in 
California ; the extension of the land laws to Utah 
and New Mexico; a dock on the Pacific coast; a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus of St. Mary’s, on ; ‘ 
Lake Superior; the introduction of a supply of made against the royal prerogative of collecting 
water to the city of Washington ; and the establish- 
ment of a retired list of unserviceable army and 
navy officers, to be maintained at the public ex- 
Disabled civil officers and clerks to take 
care of themselves. 

The taking of the census is.in good progress. 
Our Indian relations are much extended by the | plause.) 

late acquisition of territory, and require a larger; Francre.—The message of President Bonaparte 
The navy gives | to the Assembly has been received both in the 


been made with Brazil. 


wars in that island. 


faith in Christ the Son of God was the necessary | fene of cavalry an the frentiets. 


protection ‘‘ to our commerce and other interests.” 
The Arctic squadron has reached a high northern 
He advises a line of steamers across the 
Pacific, The estimates for the navy proper are less 
by @ million than last year. 
dered urgently necessary by the abolition of cor- 
poral panishment. 

The report of the post-office is quite satisfactory. 
The inland routes (not including California and 
Oregon), amount to 178,672 miles, the extent of| Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. The thing was so in- 
transportation to 46,541,428 miles, at a cost of | geniously done that multitudes supposed it to be 
$2,724,426, being 5.85 cents per mile—the cheapest | the veritable message of the President, and great 
mail service in the world. The increase of trans- 
portation is 3,997,354 miles, and of cost, $342,440 ; 
which is 8.5 cents per mile, or 2.55 cents above the | stock-market. The journal was seized by the 
average. There are 18,417 post-offices ; an increase | government; and the next day’s issue contained a 
of 1670. The gross revenue of the post-office igs | repetition of the obnoxious sentences, with refer- 
$5,552,971, including $200,000 for government pust- | ences to a work of Louis Napoleon, published be- 
age, and excluding that collected for the British | fore he was president, in which all those sentences 
The gross expenditure $5,212,953, | appeared from his own pen. 

leaving a balance of $340,018. He recommends the 
reduction of prepaid postage to three cents at once, | ito the territories of the free States of Germ: ny 
and to two cents as soon as the revenue at three | Produced such a revulsion of feeling at Berlin, that 
cents ‘*ghall exceed the expenditure by more than 
five per cent, for two consecutive years,”’—a quid- 
dling and unstatesman-like mode of coming at what | men under arms, every man eager to measure his 
the people want, which we earnestly beg Congress 
to put right, by making the postage two cents at 
once, og the people demand, and as all experience, 
reason, political economy, and mathematical dem- 
onstration show to be the easiest and the best. 
He would also have the rates to California and | PUshed on from the small town of Brounzell, right 
Oregon “much reduced.” We would allow no dis- 
crimination against our distant brethren. 
recommends a uniform rate of one cent on news- 
papers for all distances ; and ‘‘ some reduction” on | W488 unauthorized, and the Prussians retired. The 
We would have all printed 
matter rated uniformly by weight :—one eent un- 
der two ounces, two cents under four ounces, Kc. 
Simplicity is the beauty of a postal system. He | steps the Austrian court would take now. 

thinks, and justly, that if the government pays ail} Lonpvon, Nov. 15.—A Cabinet Council was held 
its own postage, there will be no drain upon the | #t the Foreign Office this afternoon. On ’Change 
treasury for deficiencies. 

He then recommends river and harhor improve- 
ments; a liberal expenditure in the city of Wash- | demonstrations in Germany have very much un- 
ington, and a commission on private claims; and | settled commerce, and some time must elapse be- 
then takes up the ‘ adjustment” of last session, | fore confidence will be restored. 

which he highly applauds, although its effecte have} A Woven New Testament.—We have been in- 
“not at once realized their beneficent purpose.” formed that a weaver in Bradford has been for some 
In the former part of his message he dissuaded | “™® employed in weaving in a piece of cloth the 
from opposition to the laws, because our repre- 
sentatives “ are chosen for such short periods that | in the Acts of the Apostles. / 
any injurious or obnoxious law can very soon*be 
He does not apparently contemplate | five leading barristers in London make upwards of 
the application of this method to allay excitement | £11,000 a year each, eight above £8,000 a year cach, 
in regard to the Fugitive law, notwithstanding the -_ —s make wagered Fe Sn coupe each, 
intimations of the people at the ballot-boxes. He | DUt, this 1s not equal to what Sir James Scarter 


A new code is ren- 


pamphlets and books. 


ess in their favor. 


The message is shorter than many, but too long 
fer our space to contain it entire, without excluditig 
other matters. It is a business-like production, 


alienating one 

After a brief allusion to the mournful event by 
which he rose to his present station, on the death 
of President Taylor, he takes this first opportunity 
to give a brief statement of his political principles, 
and his views as to the proper policy of the govern- 
ment. As to foreign policy, he would regard the 
independent rights of nations without interference ; 
but nations are subjected to “ the disinterested 
judgment of mankind!” He would take part in no 
war for the succession to thrones, and would only 
sympathize with, not aid, the oppressed who are 
struggling for freedom. To maintain strict neu- 
trality, reciprocate every generous act, cultivate 
friendship, and observe treaties, is the extent of 


will soon lose a 1 
hace then pe cotton “7 ~ £ which are now only equal to ours, 
rish a paramount regard for the Union of their | ¥#!! soon behind thew. 
fathers; and that they are ready to rebuke any| The remark illustrates the present power of the 
attempt to violate its integrity, to disturb the com- | commercial principle, and may explain the recent 
promises on which it is based, or to resist the laws | yote in Georgia. 
which have been enacted 


nder its authority. 
The series of scmaueel 4 ich 1} 1 


to which I have alluded| 4 Mactsrrate Reronmev.—The Buffalo Chris- 
by me asa settlement, in principle | tian -2dvocate says,— 

settlement, “ The Mayor of the city of Buffalo, a few weeks 

since, was initiated into a division of the Sons of 

r reach, | Tem Many of the friends of this gentleman 

y erated at the stand which he has 

himself from the blighting in- 


substance—a final of the dangerous 
subjects which they embraced. Most 
as the legishntion whieh Reseed 
wv 
haracter 


As to domestic policy, he has no guide but the 
Constitution, as interpreted by the courts, and by 
usage and general acquiescence. All its parts are 
equally binding, as “‘ the will of the people, ex- 

in the most solemn manner ;” and no ne- 
cessity can justify the ‘‘ assumption of powers not | from 
granted.” The powers granted are as clearly ex- 
pressed ‘‘as the imperfection of human language 
will allow ;” and he deems it his duty “‘ not to 
question its wisdom, add to its provisions, evade 
its requirements, or multiply its commands.” | the 
Herein he conforms to the profession of all states- 
men, and the great mass of the people, of all par- 
ties, and under all circumstances, just as all Chris- 


pu teseeeseiien Segee bol comin a! 
t ma 

prem rom the § 

ions ; but in their mutual depend- | temperance more 


ence connexion compro- 
> and for the entire 
ned conflicting 






and then “ refrain from any attempt to control or 





* Trrspar, Dec. 3. 
In Senare.—lt was ordered that the President 
pro tem. appoint the committees. Mr. Mangum 
stated that when the Vice-President presides, the 
Senate always elects comm‘ttees, but when a sena- 
tor presides, he has always been authorized to ap- 
point. 


Mr. Benton gave notice of several bills, grant- 
ing land to Missouri, for sundry purposes of inter- 
nal improvements ; to cede public lands to States in 
which they lie; to abolish salt tax. 

Mr. Hale offered a resolution calling for proceed 
ings of court martial on soldiers tried at Ports- 
mouth. 

In tHe Hovsk.—Mr. Danner took his seat as 
representative from Pa.,in place of Dr. Nes, de- 
ceased. 


Rev. R. R, Gurley was elected chaplain. 
Senators were allowed newspapers equal to four 
daily papers, and representatives three. 
Weonespar, Dec 4. 
The Senate reéelected Rey. C. M. Butler their 
chaplain, and then both houses adjourned, out of 
respect to the memory of Hon. Chester Butler, of 
Pa., who died during the recess of Congress. 
The Committees are arranged nearly as they 
were in the last session. 


FOREIGN. 


The royal mail steamship Europa, Captain Lott, 
arrived in Boston on Friday morning at a quarter 
past 7, and the mails were dispatched for this city 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Board of Trade returns for October show 
considerable pregress. In 1848 the amount of 
exported goods in nine months to October 10, 
was £38,534,860 ; in 1840 the exports rose to 
£44,830,414; and in 1850 to £50,286,402. 
Cardinal Wiseman had arrived in London from 
Rome, taking Belgium in his route; and his 
arrival only added to the previous excitement. 
England is everywhere stirred by the No-Popery 
ery, and Scotland is beginning to feel the excite- 
ment, especially on account of a report in circula- 
tion that the north part of the kingdom is also to 
be apportioned into Roman Catholic bfshoprics. 
The poor panic-stricken Protestants seem not to 
consider that Great Britain is governed by Acts of 
Parliament. At the Lord Mayor's festival, the 
epeeches of the cabinet ministers all turned on the 
Romish alarm. Mr. Abbott Lawrence replied to 
the toast complimenting the foreign ambassadors. 
He pledged twenty-three millions of people in 
America, governed by the Anglo-Saxon race and 
principles, to the wish for prosperity and happi- 
ness to the city of London. He said,— 

** London has been made and created what she is 
throngh the instrumentality of commerce, and by 
the honor and integrity maintained by the bankers, 
the merchants, the tradesmen of the city of Lon- 
don. (Cheers.) But what I have said with regard 
to the city of London is but a small part, in my 
estimation, of what really belongs to her. (Hear.) 
This city is the home of freedom. The city of Lon- 
don has been distinguished for her devotion to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty. (Great cheer- 
ing.) Where was it, I ask, that the first stand was 


ship-money ? Here, in the city of London, by that 
immortal man, John Hampden. (Cheers.) Where 
was it that the proscribed members of Parliament 
took refuge? 1t was in the city of London, under 
the protection of the mayor, aldermen, and citizens. 
(Cheers.) My Lord, it has been the home of free- 
dom, and I hope it will always be the home of 
freedom, both in religion and politics.” (Great ap- 


capital and the departments with great satisfaction, 
and full faith is given to the sincerity of the Presi- 
dent’s declaration of his purpose to obey and stand 
by the Constitution. 

The Presse perpetrated a singular hoax. The 
evening before the message was delivered, it pub- 
lished an article containing the most thoroughly 
republican sentiments, collated and arranged inva 
certain order, to which was attached the name of 


excitement was produced through the country, and 
some alarm, producing even a depression of the 


the king and court rushed from one extreme to the 
other, and instantly called out the Landwehr ; so 
that at this moment Prussia has at least 400,000 


sword with his brother German. The Federal 
armies advanced, by order of the Diet, to the fron- 
tiers of Hesse Cassel, near Fulda. Here the Prus- 
sians posted themselves, and for the moment pre- 
vented the left wing of the Federal army from 
forming a junction with the right. The Bavarians 


on the frontiers, and the Prussians opposed their 
advance. The outposts exchanged shots, and some 


He | half-dozen men were killed by the Prussien fire. 


It seems, however, that this accidental encounter 


authorities at Berlin, although they had called out 
the military strength of the country, seemed yet 
to hesitate before taking the final irrevocable step. 
All eyes were now turned to Vienna, to learn what 


to-day there appeared to be but one opinion—that 
the peace of Europe would be preserved. Never- 
theless it was generally admitted that the warlike 


whole of the New Testament. He has already com- 
pleted the four Gospels, and has made some advance 


Sir Joux Jervis states that, at the present time, 


used to do: hé made £30,000 a year. 


It required many months of discussion and de- hes: ee as and oe 
liberation to seeure the segeumeenee - . majority rise 5 the graramen of which is that he has reduced 
t wou strange, bis cu 
if they had been received with immediate approba- | °"% 4 _ 
tion by people and states, prejudiced and heated by preset Rad as, ge ek ee ee ee 
the exciting controversies of their representatives | ~~ We Ti 
I believe those measures to have been required by esleyan Times. 
the circumstances and condition of the country. I 
were necessary to allay asperities 
ties that were rapid! 5 : 
section of the country from another, and destroy-| Errecr or Disunton,—The Savannah corre- 
ing those fraternal sentiments br are the 
strongest supports of the Constitution. They were| *,. . : 
adopted in the spirit of conciliation, and Ai the The feeling in Charleston is so strong against 
pur pose of conciliation. 
A = gr cat majority of our fellow- ont he Beware ©: t port, and vessels can 
citizens sympathize in that spirit, an: t purpose, : : ; : 
and in the main approve, and are pshnesd 4 in all = gs bea Hike Tessiotion Se eexriell on 
respects, to sustain these enactments. I cannot | 3 
doubt that the American people, 
kindred blood and common 


scription from ten shillings to one 





ehare b ship in Methodism *? 





GENERAL NEWS. 
spondent of the Boston Courier writes, Nov. 15 :— 
Boston, that I hear many of the Charleston mer- 


freight. This will not hurt our 


will be that Charleston 
share of her trade, and her 
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Bibb, the well-known 


ive, has issued 
“ The Voice 


an ee 
Jeet, Br hecorcen pean et | 
Unit - 
ng <M Sg at 


‘Prospective Exsorment.—We 


leman recen rived from Boston, that it 
a t ar . 

is the intention of gorse of the railway 
lines from that city to treal, to run cheap 
trains, for excursions, once a week, next 
summer. Mercury. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal that 
Hamline remains at Peoria in feeble . 


is wth Gad cee oall his family—are with him. 
He expresses the belief that his work is done. 








Greamany.—The advance of the Federal arn.ies 


and doing well. * 
ion of Arista, as President of Mexico, 


Married, 


t. 
At Cherry Hill, Hamden, Ct., Nov. 11, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Panton, D.D, Vicar-Generai of the 


Diceese of Jamaica, West Indies, Georer B. Panton 
of Jamaica, and Avete Ciarissa, elder daughter of 


Dr. Elibu Blake, of New York. 

At Little Kock, Ark., Sept. 30, at theresidence of 
Dr. K. L. Dodge, Kev. Arexanper Keip, Missionary to 
the Choctaws, and Exvizanetu L. Grauam, daughter of 
the late Carles |. Graham, of Newark, N. J. 


Died, 
At Woodbridge, Nov. 5, in the 87th year of her age 
Mis. Nancy B. Parton, widow of Col. James Paton, a: 
siscer to Joseph blvomfield, first Governor of New Jer- 


a y after the separation from Great Britain. 


At Haws’s Ferry, on the Tuolumne River, California, 
Oct. 7, Knowirs Tayior, Esq., of this city, aged 61, 


an elder of Rey. Dr. Erskine Mason’s church. Mr. T. 


was the eldest brother of James Brainard Taylor, whose 
memoir has been so extensively read, and while enjoy- 
ing wealth and influence, } artook largely of the same 
Christian spirit. in his days of prosperity he was 


among the furemost in this city in the support of the 
principal benevolent socicties of the day, and was 


greatly relied upon for his wisdom, energy, and liberal- 


lively interest in California, as one who, by his large 


experience in conducting mining operations in Virginia 
and by his association with capitalists in this city, would 
render valuable aid in doveluping the resources of that 
Country ; at the same time that, in his public and pri- 
vate life, he exerted there a decidedly religious influ- 
ence. His death will be folt there as well as here as an 
affi cting loss. 


la Greenfield, N. H., Oet. 1, Rev. Davi P. Survrn, 


aged 60. He was a:+on of Kev. Daniel Smith, of Mere- 
dith, a graduate of Dartmouth in 1823, ordained at 


Sandwich in 1827, installed at Newfield in 1532, and at 


Greenfield in 1839 


In Lyme, N. H.,on Tuesday, Noy. 12, Mrs. Eniza- 
BETH Converse, widow of the late Joel Converse, and 
mother of Kev. Dr. Converse, editor of the Philadelphia 
Observer, aged 90 years, While she experienced the 
infirmities of old age, she was blessed with a good de- 
gree of health and vigor of mind; and enjoyed the society 
of her children and friends till a short time before she 
fell asleep. For nearly seventy years she was an exem- 
plary member of the church of Christ. 





6G- CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The twenty-fourth 
Anniversary of the New York City Tract Society, and 
twenty-ei, hth-of the Female Branch, will be held at the 
Groadway ‘Tabernacle on Wednesday evenng, Dec. 18, 
at 7 o'clock, Further particulars next week. 

ISAAC ORCHAKD, Sec’y. 





day) of Decembor, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
0. Lk. DAGGETT, Seribe. 





attend, 


Temperance Cause. 


will address the meeting. 
‘ JER’H TERDELL, Pres’t. 
J. 5. Mirier, M.D., Cor. Sec’y. 





ity in the conduct of them. He was welcomed with 


&% The Ontario Association will hold its next regu- 
lar meeting in Victor, Ontario Co., at the house of 
Rev. A. V. H. Poweil, on the 8d Tuesday (the 17th 


sj NOLICE.--A sermon on the moral bearing of 
the Temperance cause on chil, ren and youth will be 
preached on Sabbath evening next, in Kev. Dr. Smith’s 
church, Rivington street, by Kev. Joba Marsh, See. of 
the Am. Temp. Union. Parents and Sunday-#chool 
teachers interested in the welfare of youth are invited to 


_ &>- A sermon will be preached by Rev. Dr. Patton on 
Sunday evening next, at 7 o'clock, in the Hammond-st. 
Congregational church, on the Kise and Progress of the 


Also a public meeting of the Ninth Ward Temper- 
ance Society will be held at the same place on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday evening, at 74 o'clock. The Rev. 
Thos. K. Beecher, of Brovklyn, and other clergymen, 





J. & I. COX 


iane to their New Lstablishment, 

349 Broapway, corner or LEONARD-STREET, 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 
GAS FIXTURES, 


in every respect. Also, 
SILVER WARE, 
in all its branches, of rich and unique patterns. 


eg and Figures of l’arian Marble, &e. 
hat 


Pepe Fay ad LLY inform their friends and the 
public tbat they have removed from No 15 Maiden- 


French, nglidh, and American, adapted to the various | 
styles of ancient and modern ornament, whieh will be | 
put up in @ superior aud elegant manner, and warranted 


Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and 
Birmingham Plated Wares, Cutlery, Japannery, superb 





WILLIAM B. BRADBURY’S 
Choral Singing Class at the Tabernacle, 


the 
Broapway TaBennac.e 


has lease 


a course of 
Exvementary Lessons ann Lectures 1n SINGING. 


forded. The first lesson of the course will be given on 
Fxipay Eventne, Dec. 6ru, 


on lriday evening of each week. 


be postponed to Friday evening of next week. 
Tickets For 1k Course. 


years of age, acee 
single admission 25 cents. For sale at the principal Mu 


mau & Co.’s, 199 Broadway ; and at the door. 


pupil in their common duties. 


cents perannum. Subseriptions received— 
At the Society’s House, 146 Chestnut-st., Phila.— 
(Gro. 8. Scorre:p. 


103 Fourth-st., Louisville 
. H. Buixury. 


“ a “ee 


Wits the desire of directing the attention of the 
public more generally to the study and practice of 
vocal music, and especially with a view te the promotion 
of eee singing in the churches, the subscriber 


one evening each week, for twelve consecutive weeks, for 


The new and popular method of teaching singing in 
classes, recently introduced by him, will be opted ; 
and, to induce whole families to join. the terms will be 
uch lower than in his smaller classes, while every facil- 
ity for pleasant study and yous improvement will be af- 


commencing at 74 o'clock. ‘The lessons to be continued 


{c3- in case of a “severe storm,” the first lesson will 


For Gentlemen $2, Ladies $1.50; Children under 12 
pmpanied by parents or guardians, $1 ; 


sie stores ; at Raynor's bookstore, 76 Bowery ; at New- 


105-1 WM. B. BRADBURY. 


The Ninth Volume of the Youth's Penny Gazette 


ILL commence January 1, 1851. This popular 
¥ newspaper for children and youth, which has now 
acirculation of 80,000 copies, is published every other 
week by the American Sunpay-scnoor, Union. Each 
number has five or six pictorial embellishments, and 
contains intelligence of the most various and interesting 
ebaracter, and furnishes such facts and suggestion re- 
specting Sunday-schools, Missions, the ‘Temperance Ke- 
formation, &c., and such expositions of prevailing errors 
and delusions, as greatly aid the teacher and interest the 


TERMS. 
- copies for one year, to one address, $1 00 
ah . “ 3 00 
40 copies, and all above at the @me rate, 5 00 


Payable invariably in advance. Single papers 25 


At the Society's Agency, 9 Cornhill, Boston—H. Hoyr. 


if 
80 Chestnut-st., St. Louis, Mo. 


a e 8 : [—A. W. Corry. 
‘ 147 Nassau st. and 38 Park Row, 
195 -2t {New York—J. C. MEEKS. 





and bronze French Ki 


and examine for themselves at 
J. B. MILLER’S, 134 Canal st., 
near Thompson, New York. 


N 
Children’s ludia Rubber Gaiter Boots and Shoes. ( 


Notice to the Ladies of New York and Vicinity. 


T a LADIES wishing to obtain their supplies of 
Gaiter Boots and Shoes for the coming season, can 
find at J. 8. Miller's 131 Canal-street, French Morocco 
and Kid Slippers, Ties and Buskins of the first quality, 
at 9 and 10chillings per pair; seeond quality Slippers 
and Ties at fis, aud Buskine at 7s. (all o my own make, 
and warranted good.) Ladies’ Gaiter Boots of all the 
fashionable colors, at 16s. and 18s. per pair. This beau- 
tiful article of ladies’ wear is warrauted equal to any 
in the city, Misses and Children’s Gaiter Boots and 
Shoes of all kinds and prices (the largest assortment of 
any store in New Nh White and black satin, black 

; SI , for evenings. Ladies 
who wish good shoes at moderate prices wil please call 


- B.—Agent for the sale of Ladies’, Misses, and 





year’s patent perpetual gloss.) 105-4tis 
Littell’s Living Age—No. 843.—19 1-2 cents. 
CONTENTS: 


1. Water—London Water —Quarterly Review. 


cal Journal. 
» My Novel. Book 2.—Blackwood’s Mag. 


Examiner, &o. 

American Ocean Steam Navigation. 
Brother Jonathan and the St. Lawrence. 
The Mastery of th 

e the Seas. 
The Cotton Pantie. 
Gateway of 47 beg an 
Correspon , New . 
Poretry.--The Time is Short. 
ose eapoass yy. Dollars a Year by 

. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 

And sold by Dewrrr & Davenport. 
105-1t Tribune Buildings, N.Y. 


“ine So 


Leal 
Pee: 


2. Progress of the Sciences.—Edinburgh Philosophi- 


News of the week ending 26th October.—Spec!ator, 


Ma. Jaxus's New Historrcat Novat. 
The Iateraational Monthiy Magazine for De- 


ad ue CONTENTS: 
matic Servants. Charles B. Haddock, Charge 
to witha Porteatt Led ‘ 
from Nimrooa. Two illustrations, 
the Fine Arte, ates ‘ 
Music and the Drama. {Pereai, Mrs. Oakemith, &e ) 
iors Haoees heoetoa't — Deey 
The Gilet of the Weeping Vee ee 
without a Name, Uriginal Historical 
mance. Ry G. P, . hoe ns 
eect iss sete 
+ or the S 
the hit Shes pee nn Book 11. 
al — in Universi agazine 
To, Charles Dickens. By Walter’ Seren Landor.— 
The Two Miss Smiths. By Mrs. Crows. 
Sir Nicholas at Marston Moor. By W. M. Pracd. 
Accidents will 'lappen. By C. Astor Bristed ~Fraser’s 


Ma 
Toa Beiebraed Sage. By R. H. Stoddard. 
. By C. Whitehead. 
The Story of a Poet.—The Bard of Glamorgan, 
Hiram Power's Greek S!ave.— Household Words. 
The Black Pocket-Book.-— Papers for the People. 
The Last Vampyre. By Mre. Crowe. 
My Novel. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Book it. 
Wid Sports in Algeria. By Jales Gerard.—Journal des 
Chasseurs. 


Recent Deaths in the Family of Orleans.—The Spcet. 
Pleasant Story of a Swallow.—Fraser'’s Magazine. 
Exclusion of Love from the Greek Drama. 
The Gateway of the Ocoans —The Spectator. 
The Murder Market.—Tbe Spectator. 
Statues. By Wa'ter Savage Landor.— fhe Examiner. 
Responsibility of Stat —Edinburgh Keview. 
The Cow-Tree of South Aimerica.—New Monthly. 
Song of the Seasons. By Charles Mackey. 
The Wane of the Year,—Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
The Fountain in the Wood. 
Wearing the Beard.—Dr. Marcy. 
A View of Bombay.—Ada Greville, by Peter Leicester. 
The late Mrs, Osgood.—The Memorial. 
ser Deaths. (Col. Johnson, Col, Young, and 20 
others.) 
Cardinal Archbishop Wiseman. it.) 
Paris Fashions for December. (Iustrated.) 
The publishers have great satisfaction in presenti 
the first number of the secund volume of Tyr poem 
NATIONAL in @ style of improved typography and embel- 
lishment. How well they should be satistied with the 
success of the work, is shown by the extracrdinary in- 
erease of orders and subscriptions during the last month, 
and by the universal applause with which The interns- 
tional is greeted by the press of the whole Union. In 
the present number will be fonnd the commencement of 
an ORIGINAL HISTORICAL NOVEL, written for 
‘The International, By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. THE 
COUNT MONTt&-LEONE; or, THE SPY LN SO- 
Cik TY, translated expressly for this work from the 
French, is continued with increased iuterest. 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NOVEL 
is also continued, and the Magazine presents its usaa! 
variety trom original and from turepean and American 
sources, Of THE BEST LITERATURE AND MOST INTEREST 
ING INFORMATION of the present day-—eonstituting it a 
survey of the contemporary spirit and intellectual cou- 
dition. 
‘The latest London, Paris, and New York Fashions 
will be carefully reflected in The International, 
For sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers 
throughout the country. 
Txxus.—By the number, 25 cents; by the volume, 
$1; by the vear (th ce volumes) $3. 
Cives.—Subscribers forming clubs will be supplied at 
the following rates: two copies, $5; five copies, #lu ; 
and ten copies, $20; and aa extra copy to the person 
sending the club, Aduress 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
105-1t 222 Broadway, N. Y. 








Hymn-Book for Conference Meetings, 

YMNS AND MUSIC.—The publishers desire to 
call the attention of evangelical churches to the 
merits of the ** Social Psalmist’ as a book every way 
adapted for Social, Evening, and Family Worship. 
{un @ collection of 722 Ilymus, which bas been pro- 
nounced by competent critics ** the best selection extant,” 
will be found hymns adapted to every oceasion of reli- 
gious worship, Anniversary and Miwonary Meetings, 
and Kevivals. 
The subjects are arranged in the most natural order, 
with a running title at the head of the page, in addition 
to the usual Jndex of Subjects at the end of the bouk. 
The arrangement is as follows: ‘lhe Scriptures—(iod, 
His Existence and Attributes—Christ—Holy spirit— 
The ‘Trinity—Alarming—Conviction-—'oviting—{’eni- 
teutial—Conversion—The Christian--Prayer—R evival 
—Ordinanees —‘ibe Sabbath—Ihe Sanctuary — The 
Ministry—Christian Missions—Sporit of the Gospel-- 
Morving — Eves — The Year--Death—Jaudgment— 
Heaven—Dismifsions aud Doxo'ogies, The leading 
subjects are remarkably full, and euch hymn has its ap- 
propriate title: 

‘Lo render the book more extensively useful, the pub- 
lishers have added an Appendix, containing nantasie of 
150 tunes in all the various meters, the most easy, fami- 
liar, and devotional that can be found. ‘To this portion 
of the book we invite the special atventiou of minieters, 
and those who lead in social meetings, and the heads of 
families. The Sociat Psavaist, with the Appendix, 
is of a convenient size for nse, We also publish the 
book without the Appendix, in large type, for the aged, 
and a swall copy for the pocket. The price of the So 
CIAL Psaumist is so low that a0 church nved be without 
a suitable book for their evening mectings. Any min- 
ister will be furnished with a copy of the Social Psalm- 
ist, for examiyation, with a view to its introduction, on 
application to the publishers, 

“MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO, 
iv9 Broadway, New York 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 
From the New York Evangelist. 

This collection of hymns we have always thought to 
be unsurpassed in lyrical excellence, variety, and adap- 
tation to devotioval purposes, as well as musical execu- 
tion, by any other collection ever made There is as 
much of the true spirit of poetry and of spiritual wnction 
and deep devotion contained in them, as the state of 
lyrical aoutey in the language admits of; and we are 
very glad to know the work is so highly popular and ub- 
taining £0 wide a circulation. 

From Rev. Erskine Mason, D.D., of New York City. 

The taste displayed in the eelection of the hymns, 
which, with very few exceptions, breath the true spirit 
of devotion, while not a line, so far as 1 can discover, 
can be found to offend the most fastidious, must eom- 
mend the work to all the lovers of sacred song. After 
using it for five years, with constantly increasing ratis- 
faction, I am free to say, that | doubt whether the eom- 
pilation, as a whole, bas ever been eqnaled. | am con- 
fident it has never been surpassed. 

From Rev, Alexander Duncan, of Newark, Ohio. 

In regard to the hymns of this collection, permit me 
to say, in general terms, that I have found them on every 
subject abundantly copious, conveniently arranged, of 
suitable length, and, what it is more iniportant, full of 
all that religious emotion which so naturally seeks ex- 
pression in pious song. 

These recommendations might be extended indofi- 
nitely, but space forbids. 105-6teow 





Parthenon Circulating Library, 252 Broadway. 
HE subscribers beg leave to call the attention of 
every class of readers to their Library - it will be 
found to afford a cheap and easy method of access to the 
best Periodical Publications, and the most valuable as 
well as the Lighter Literature of the day. 
The following English and American Periodicals are 
received regularly fer the use of the eubseribers to the 
Library, viz: The North American, Londén varterly, 
Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Democra- 
tie Reviews, Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Co!barn’s New 
Monthly, Fraser’s, Sharpe’s, London, Tait’s Edinburgh, 
Chambers’ I: dinbargh Journal, Knickerbocker, Eclectic, 
Sartain’s, Graham's, and Harper's Magazines. 
Teams-—-$5 a year, $3 for six montis, or $2 a quar. 
er. c. & FRANCIS & CO., 
101-13tis 252 Broadway 
i s ° 
- FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS. 
HITCHCOCK & LBUADBEATER, 
No. 347 Broapway, corner or Leonarp-st., N. Y., 
AVE IN STORE AND ARK PSEPARED TO 
serve their customers with all kinds, and newest and 
best styles, of 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 
which they will sell at great bargains. Their stock 
embraces 
FRENCH MEKINOS AND CASHMERES 
of every desirable shade and quality. 
PARAMATTAS, OR COBURG CLOTHS, 
of various colors; in appearance and finish precively like 
Merino, but of only about half the cost. 
PRINTED CASHMEKES AND DELAINES 
of the newest and most desirable patterns. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, & AMERICAN CALICOES, 
SILKS OF EVERY KIND, 
CLOAKS, SAGKS AND MANTILLAS 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
WOOLEN OR ROBROY = do do 
CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET SHAWLS, 
and indeed everything adapted to tho 
PALL OR WINTER SEASON, 
as well as to every other season of the year, making 
their stock one of the 
BEST AND LARGEST 1N NEW YORK, 
and giving their attention particularly to the 
RETAIL BUSINESS, 
beir ~ themselves in constant communication with their 
customers, 
LEARN THEIR WANTS AND WILL SUPPLY THEM, 
if any peins, and the markets of this or avy other coun- 
try will enable them to do vo. Jn addition te their 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF DRESS GOODS, 
they have been purchasing heavily of 
HOUSEWIFE AND FAMILY ARTICLES, 
and “— ared to serve their customers with 
AKSEILLES AND TOILET QUILTS, 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
LINEN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING, DA- 
MASKS, DIAPERS, AND NAPKINS, 
and indeed every kind of Linen Goods, which they or- 
dered befure the recent advances in prices, and will sell 
Peg che —— BELOW THE USUAL RATES. 

80. n a Cotton Goods, together with 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS, FLANNEL® CANTON 
FLANNELS. 
the is short, everything a lady or family can want iu 


t 


Goods line, inclading every kind and style of 
MOURNING AND HALF MOURNING GOODS; 
and a full and perfect assortment of Gentlemen's 
Under Shirts, Drawers, Scarfs and Cravats, Silk and 

Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Suspend- 
ers, Hosiery, sroadcloth, Cassimeres, 
sibilities toe ee alee. . 
the uswal rates 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORES. 
Terms Casu anp One Prices, wrtfovr VaRta- 
TION. w)-BStis 


at 





GREAT SALE OF 
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_£ book on the subject. 





, of the | ristia pow By 
dall & Lincoln. 1850, os w York 
by Lewis Colby, 122 Nassau-street, 








These discourses are founded 
1:5; the first is a comprehensi a ab diag: 


that precede 
the catalogue. There is nothing 
common-place in the idea of the Christian charac- 
ter which is here presented ; but on the contrary, 
the treatment of each familiar topic exhibits a 
breadth of view, a loftiness of tone, a fullness 
and grandeur of coneeption, a richness of expres- 
sion and illustration that make one feel that the 
Christian is truly the highest style of man, or 
rather that the only fit development of man—the 
only outgoing of his sow! which is worthy of his 
divine origin, his unmeasured capacities—and his 
immortal destiny—is in the lige of progression 
and of symmetrical unfolding which thespen of 
Inspiration has traced —Faith, Virtue, Knowledge, 
Temperance, Patience, Godliness, Brotherly Kind- 
ness, Charity. 

The style of Dr, Williams is sometimes too 
stiff and scholastic, one would think, for the pul- 
pit, or for the highest popular effect; but as an 
essayisi, we know not bis superior among Amer- 
ican divines. He takes up his pen with a mind 
fall of fresh and vigorous thought, with an im- 
agination teeming with pictures and illustrations 
of poetic beauty, with a memory laden with the 
choicest fruits culled from the wide domains of 
history and science, with a heart of refined and 
delicate sensibilities yet glowing with love and 
zeal for God aud truth, and burning with a holy 
indignation against every wrong, and with all 
these under the direction of a taste formed wpon 
the best models of literature, and a judgment 
trained and balanced under the logic of the 
schools and the higher teachings of the Spirit :— 
thus accomplished for the work, he pours out 
upon his page the fullness of his mind and heart, 
making the volume a perennial fountain. The 
book before us is timely with respect to the ten- 
dencies of the age toward “ progress,” which have 
no definite regard to the means by which that 
progress shall be effected, or the consummation to 
which it would lead. Would that Christians 
universally might enter upon the high and expan- 
sive career which is here set forth as their privi- 
lege and glory. 

As a specimen of the author's style and spirit, 
we give the following catholic and eloquent pas- 
sage from the discourse on Brotherly Love : 

“ But) beyond the precincts of our own church, 
are others of our own denomination, and yet 
others, not of the same sectarian badge and ban- 
ner with that borne by ourselves. Far as the 
resemble Christ, they deserve our love. We 
should seek their sympathy and fraternal codpe- 
ration, though not by the sacrifice of any truth, 
indeed, There have fom endeavors to unite dis- 
sentient Christians, but on some wrong and ruin- 
ous basis;—the sacrifice of some principle, the 
holding in abeyance some portion of Scripture, 
or the adoption of some human and imaginary 
basis, instead of Christ's platform,—the truth,— 
sufficient, eternal, and one. Such endeavors 
after union have failed, and must fajl, and ought 
to fail. Far as Christians, in our Wines, seek al- 
fiance on other and safer principles, let us re- 
joice ; and when, as yet, their plans seem rather 
# vague wish, than a settled scheme, let us re- 
joice at the desire, where we may not be able to 
subscribe to the method. ‘The church has now, 
beside her pulpits, her religious journals. How 
needful web becoming, that these should be gen- 
tle, and truthful, and healing, and devout, while 
preserving all fearless fidelity. 

‘But, in other lands Christ has -his people, 
peaking other than ours of the earth’s many di- 
alects, and trained under another ecclesiastical 
regimen. Shallwe disown them or forget them? 
No. Let us grapple heart to heart across inter- 
vening seas, and spite of discordant shibboleths. 
Is not Tholuck ours, and Neander, though on 
German shores, and surrounded by other usages * 
Was not Vinet, and is not yet D’Aubigné in 
Switzerland, laboring in ovr cause, if only, 
through them, Christ's trath be vindicated and 
diffused? Yes, the missionary and the mission- 
ary convert;—the witness for forgotten truths 
amid old formalism ;—the advocate for Christ's 
grace, as the one hope of man, ami the votaries 
of rituals and state creeds—all—far as they 
breathe Christ’s spirit and do Christ’s work, are 
our brethren and fellow-laborers; and to them, 
near or remote, we owe our sympathies and 
prayers, which no distance, territorial or denom- 
inational, can intercept, or defeat. 

“The theme is wide. It spreads far as the 
Gospel tracks the race, through all climes. It 

spreads into coming times, and the endless world. 
One with Christ, we are one in heart, with the 
church triumphant, as well as the church mili- 
tant, and we rejoice in those who have gone be- 
fore us, as we do, in dim and vague prospect, in 
those who are to come after us.” 
The following passage from the discourse on 
Patience, given in the calm utterance of the pul- 
pit and without any specific reference, savors 
quite too much of “ rebellion, “treason,” “ fire and 
murder,” ‘blood and thunder,” for the politico- 
moralists of the lower-law school : 

‘It (Christian Patience} does not authorize es- 
cape or peace, as purchased by collusion wi h god- 
Jegs errors or by submission to any impious laws 
of a human magistracy ; and here Christian pa- 
tience must obey God, rather than man, and shows 
itself, not by obeying the wrong law, and thus 
evading the penalty, ut by breaking the law, to 
obey God, and then braving for man’s sake the 

nalty of confiscation, incarceraticn and death, 
if exile cannot release from it.”—[{P. 145.] 


Seveetions rRoM tHe Wairines or Feneion: 
With a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Fol- 
len. Sixth edition. Boston: James Manroe 
& Co. 1851. 

The pure, sweet, fervent piety of Fenelon has 
endeared his name and writings to thousands of 

Christians of different tongues, and different forms 

of faith and worship. He speaks not so much 

to the intellect as to the heart , but this simple 
‘and earnest heart-utterance is ever the most po- 
tential for good. This volume of selections is 
already favorably known, as a ‘neat and elegant 
translation of some of the choicest passages of 

Fenelon. It does not, however, exhibit his whole 

theology, especially with respect to human de- 

pravity. 


Narvrat Puimosopity, for the use of Schools 
and Academies. Fourthedition. B - 
ition L. Smith, New York: Mark tf New- 
man & Co., 199 Broadway. 

The merits of this work as a text-book have 
heen abundantly tested, and the increasing de- 
mand for it shows that it is appreciated by teach- 

ers and school committees. It includes within a 

reasonable compass all the more important facts 

and principles of natural philosophy, and renders 
them familiar by illustrations, problems, and dia- 
grams. Weare acquainted with no better text- 


Tue New Exotanver for November. The 
Jast number of the New Englander has failed to 
reach this oflice ; but from an examination of it 
elsewhere, we find that it contains articles of 
Sterling value. One in particular, on the Unity 
of the Human Race, would not discredit any of 
the British quarterlies. It is a thorough and 
scholariy discussion of the theory put forth on 
this subject by Prof. Agassiz. Its array of scien- 
tific facts, so luminously and logically presented, 
scatters the vagaries of the Professor like mists 
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tistics, etc. 





Tux Cunistian Review.—The last number of 
this able @rgan of the Baptist denomination is 
the best we have yet seen. The work has de- 
cidedly improved under the editorial management 
of Mr. Cutting, who besides possessing much 
fitness for the post, enjoys the special 
cobperation of Prof. Gammell and Drs. Williams 
and Kendrick. In its literary character the Christ- 
ian Review will now compare favorably with the 
Christian Examiner, and is quite in advance of 
most of the religious quarterlies. We are grati- 
fied also with its liberality and catholicity—fea- 
tures pertaining alike to Literature and Christ- 
ianity in their higher forms. In the list of con- 
tributors to this number we notice the name of 
Rev. Samuel Osgood of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in this city, who furnishes an interesting 
article on “ Socialism in the United States.” Pro- 
fessors Pattison, Gammell, Hovey and Conant, 
Dr. Chase of Boston, Mr. Turnbull of Hartford 
and others, also contribute articles of present 
interest and permanent value. 

Messrs. L. Scott & Co. issue with commend- 
able promptness their re-publications of the for- 
eign quarterlies. As new volumes will com- 
mence with their next issue the present isa good 
time for subscribing. Neighboring ministers 
would find it to their advantage to club together 
and subscribe for the whole set. 


The American Jotrxai or Homeopatuy.— 
We have nothing to do with the discussions of 
schools in Medicine ; but well attested facts re- 
specting any mode of treatment are of general 
interest. The Homeopathic Journal for Decem- 
ber contains an account of the experiments of Dr. 
Tessier of Paris in the treatment of Pneumonia 
at one of the hospitals of that city. This emin- 
ent French physician having been accustomed to 
treat this acute disease antiphlogistically, re- 
solved to try the effect of Hahnemann’s system. 
He proceeded, however, with the utmost caution, 
unwilling to endanger the life of a patient for the 
sake of testing a theory. The following is his 
account of the course adopted and its results. 

‘ Blood-letting is the principal indication in 
inflammation of the lungs. This remedial meas- 
ure, When properly applied, brings on in most 
cases a decided remission, of which the principal 
features are the subsidence of febrile action and 
— perspiration, softening the cuticle of the 
hands and forearms. But there still remains the 
pulmonary hepatization to be resolved ; this is 
done by means of emetic tartar and blistering. 
It would be imprudent to resign to the sole 
resources of nature a case of pneumonia, in 
which inflammatory action still persisted; the 
fever would return, a new course of treatment 
would become necessary, and in some cases the 
disease would pass on to suppuration, or to car- 
nification of the lung (fibrinous induration). 
ventured in my first case, when the remission 
had taken place in consequence of blood-letting, 
to substitute Phosphorus for the emetic-tartar. 
which I[ was in the habit of administering in such 
cases. The patient recovered without any ad- 
verse occurrence. [ reiterated several times this 
substitution, and each time with the same result. 
“T might still have ascribed the success to the 
energetic antiphlogistic means resorted to at the 
onset. The only conclusion I could come to 
after these first trials, was, that if | had done no 
mischief, neither had I done any good. I there- 
fore resolved to diminsh by degrees the number 
of bleedings at the beginning of the treatment, 
and to apply the Hahnemannian system before 
the remission took place, with the determination 
to resort again, at once, to the usual treatment, if 
a speedy amelioration did not become manifest. 
IT thus, in successive patients, omitted first one, 
then two, then three, dien four bleedings, gradu- 
ally administering the new remedies nearer and 
nearer to the beginning of the treatment. | 
began with one dose of Aconitum, followed, at 
thevend of twelve or twenty-four hours, by a dose 
of Bryonia ; after the Bryonia I gave Phospho- 
rus. The less I bled my patients, the more were 
they relieved after the administration of the in- 
finitesimal doses. I et last resolved to bleed no 
more, and to resort at once to the system of 
Hahnemann. The-Aconite seemed to be of little 
use after having been given during a few hours ; 
Bryonia appeared to be very energetic in its 
action; Phosphorus seemed useful in local in- 
flammations threatening to pass on to the suppu- 
rative stage. 
“T cannot describe the mental anguish these 
first experiments caused in me, notwithstanding 
the positive orders I left behind me to bleed the 
patients if their state should get worse ; notwith- 
standing my frequent visits to the hospital, I was 
constantly in dread of some catastrophe. But 
nothing of the kind occurred. The first patients 
submitted to this mode of treatment all recovered, 
and some of them were speedily relieved. Since 
upwards of two years one only has died. Two 
others also died, but they entered into my wards 
when in a dying condition from pneumonia in 
the stage of suppuration. Although they will 
figure in my statistics, they should not be taken 
into account when discussing the therapeutic 
question. Since that time I have-resorted to the 
same mode of treatment in a great many cases of 
neumonia, and my first fears have vanished by 
egrees. I will say no more on this sabject ; the 
facts alone must now be considered.” 
The Journal gives the following description of 
Homeopathy and Homeopathists. 
‘The administration of medicines according to 
the axiom similia similibus, the proving of medi- 
cines on the healthy body, the administration of 
remedies singly and uncombined, and the employ- 
ment of small doses relatively to those in general 
use. While the practitioner steadfastly adheres 
to these principles, he may be allowed to exercise 
his judgment, guided by experience, relative to 
the practical carrying out of the system, without 
forfeiting his claim to be considered a true Ho- 
meopathist, for m® one will deny that Hahne- 
mann practised Homeopathy with world-renowned 
success, before he adopted the decillionth dilution 
as his standard, and before he invented his psoric 
theory ; and no one, surely, would be found to 
assert that the essence of Homeopathy consists 
in these two things.” 


SUFFERINGS OF THE FRENCH HUGUENOTS. 
{From a manuscript recent’y brought to tight in a family of 

this persecnted stock.) 
The following narrative, forwarded by our regu- 
lar correspondent at Paris, describes the situation 
and sufferings of French Protestants in so lively 
a manner that we presume our readers will find 
it at once instructive and interesting. The man- 
uscript in which it is contained purports to have 
been written by several members of the same 
family, who one by, one, and from father to son, 
were called to martyrdom, and went from the pen 
to the faggot. 
“ To-day, 10th July —It had pleased the Lord, 
in wonderfal goodness and compassion, to make 
straight the paths of his Gospel in France, and 
to restore the wandering to his fold. Now the 
Lord withdraws his right hand from his Church. 
This ordinance of the king has been placarded 
on the door of the temple of Avallon : ‘We will, 


— 





the pretended reformed religion, both male and 
female, having reached the age of seven years, 
may and it is permitted them to embrace the 
Apostolic and Roman religion, and that for this 
purpose they may abjure the pretended reformed 


flesh of our flesh, to 


sword. 


nuseript changes. A human life had van- 
cr a mas two lines ; another hand takes up 


and it is our pleasure, that so called followers of 


religion, without their parents and other relatives | forth from a fam 
giving them the least molestation.’ | secration, a no room was 


“Tf such is thy will, O Lord, to tear away the f 
ptove our faith, thy will be 





“To-day, 30th October, 1685.—The biow to 
grace is struck. God is hunted from France by 
a new edict. We have no longer the choice of 
exile. Our brethren left their houses, but the 
routes were everywhere blocked up. The roads 
are covered with crosses; the ful are con- 
cealed in bales of merchandize. The fields are 
desol.te. One finds everywhere the plows left 
in the furrows. The church of Maremmes has 
been razed. The poor mothers last night bap- 
tized their children in the forests. My brethren 
in Christ offered me a refuge in Lausanne. But 
I wish to remain in the midst of my flock. 
must give them bread and wine in their sorrow. 
One voice cries to me in my desolation to raise 
me up. Behold me, Lord, I am here.” 

“20th December, 1688.—The curate of Trem- 
blade again appeared at the head of armed men. 
He found only our well-beloved sister, Jane Bar- 
jean. He endeavored by violence to make her 
confess the place of our retreat. He wrapped 
up the fingers of both her hands in cotton steeped 
in oil. He then set fire to the cotton and let it 
burn till the flame consumed the bones. The 
servant of Christ died under the torture. Pious 
bands carried her by night into the garden and 
buried her by the edge of the pond. Thou 
gavest her to me, O Lord, thou hast taken her 
away from me, blessed be thy name.” 

Here again the handwriting of the manuscript 
changes. Persecution removed the historian in 
the middle of his page. 

“To-day it pleased the Lord to take his apos- 
tle to himself. At four o’clock, P.M., Isaac 
Boisseau received martyrdom. Before going to 
the place of death, he asked permission te shave 
himself. By this he wished to show the serenity 
of his mind in the presence of the executioner. 
On the way to the scaffold be sang the psalm, 
‘Behold the happy journey. He wished to tes- 
tify aloud to the Gospel before dying, buf the 
lieutenant of the district ordered the drummers 
to beat and drown his voice. Then Isaac Bois- 
seau kneeled at the bottom of the ladder to pray. 
He then mounted the ladder with a firm step. 
The executioner threw down his head to the 
populace. Dying he committed to me the burden 
of souls. I will endeavor to bear it with the 
same courage to meet the same recompense.” 


For the Independent. 
“GERMANY AND SUNDAY OBSERVANCE.” 
{Mrssrs. Eprrors:—In the Deutsche Kirchen- 
freund” of March, 1850, I find a letter under the 
heading above, written from the province of Sax- 
ony, which { have not yet seen in any journal in 
our language, but which, in my judgment, con- 
tains so much that is worthy of preservation and 
a wide diffusion even in this country, that I 
present a translation for your columns, should 
you coincide with me in such estimate of its 
worth."—W. H.] 


“In the times of unrest, which have broken in 
upon our fatherland, many persons have looked 
with longing gaze toward England and America, 
that stand so firm amid the storms of the present 
time, and have wished for their fatherland the 
soliticdl constitution which those lands possess. 
We are no despisers of that constitution ; but in 
our view of the case, England and America _pos- 
sess something else still, which before all we 
ought to wish for ourselves: that is, the Sunday 
rest, We have learned to know the powers of 
darkness, with which in our time we haye to 
struggle: fearful evils; a godlessness, an uncon- 
scientiousness and immorality, which have excited 
surprise, have laid bare before all eyes the storm 
which has swept over the countries of Germany, 
and the widely and deeply-diffused democracy ; as- 
suming one form through many varieties, and has 
so thoroughly revealed itself in its deepest, most 
interior essence (vide Wichern, the inner mission), 
that it has been named not unjustly Demonocracy, 
too, i. e. the rule of the demoniacal principle, the 
Devil. 

“ But how is it possible, we must inquire, that in 
Christian, in evangelical lands especially, where 
churches and schools are in all places and the 
Word of God is preached, that in the midst of 
such lands the tare of unbelief and of immoral- 
ity could spread so wide and strike its roots so 
deep? We know that many wee have codpe- 
rated thereto, and that we finally all bear the guiit. 
But a chief source, perhaps quite the chief source 
of all the fearful evils, which with demoniac 
power have grown over us, is the Sunday dese- 
cration, with its inconceivable result of sin and 
vice—is the universal, almost customary viola- 
tion of the Divine command: ‘ Thon shalt hallow 
the Sabbath day!’—This transgression, which 
has sprang from want of discipline and uncon- 
scientiousness, is the fearful mother of thousands 
of things at war with a good conscience. We 
have no Sunday !—that is the complaint which 
we must loudly and ever more loudly raise. Our 
people have no Sunday !—therefore has the judg- 
ment of God overtaken us; and until we have 
struggled for again and obtained by prayer a Sun- 
day, the opened fountain out of which the mala- 
dy incessantly issues, will not be closed. In 
order to recognize this, it will be se cng only 
briefly to set before ourselves what form human 
life without Sunday assumes, and how this sinks 
down step by step into spiritual and bodily mis- 
ery. 

Xi The man who has no Sunday—and year in 
and year out, Sunday and ali days without ex- 
ception, fs found in the yoke of earthly labor— 
loses gradually the feeling that he is a-man, and 
has been created for something higher. Sunday is 
a sunbeam of higher life, which falls upon our 
earthly life, illuminating and clarifying it: where 
it is wanting, the heart and life of man become 
waste and desolate. The bell-tones of the holy 
day are as voices of heaven, which sound into the 
cottage of the poor man as well as into the pal- 
ace of the rich, and where they are heard, pene- 
trate the longing mind of man with the feeling 
of a final perfection in the land of peace. But 
how could it fail, that where these holy sounds 
are drowned, and, as it were, swallowed up by 
the noise and bustle of the world, the spirit of 
vanity and nothingness takes possession ; and life, 
in its body-and-soul-wasting worldliness, with all 
its outward jubilation and amusements, is and 
ever will be, more and more, nothing but a horri- 
ble miss-tone, Cast a glance farther upon the fam- 
ily life from which Sunday has disappeared! The 
family, the domestic hearth, is to be, according to 
God's will, the first plantation for the first 


obedience, for trust, for truth, for rectitude and 
virtuousness : the family must form and educate 
man for the State. But the family which has no 
Sunday, has lost the domestic altar, is bereft of 
its sanctuary, has been shattered in its deepest 
foundation—such a family ceases to be a family. 
For what kind of a family, where the parents, 
not merely on the week days but also on Sun- 
days, leave their dwellings at early hours, and 
late in the evening first return to them and to 
their children, where the nts do not belong 
to their children nor the children to the parents; 
where the reciprocal intercourse has probably 
sunk down to nullity? Is it to be wondered at 
that in the hearts of children, who go forth from 
such families, scarcely a trace of ce on 
the household hearth, scarcely a trace of love to 
parents is found * 

“Out of this family, which have no Sunday, 
there go forth, too—how could jt be otherwise '— 
the citizens who would exchange the beastly 
slayery in which they find themselves, for car- 
nal pad woe Mya would season their restless 


and joyless life with fleshly enjoyment and sen- 


sual! desire ; citizens who, because natural re 
and refreshment have been taken from them, 
labor as a grievance, with which a portion opr 
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sion of this divine command, to sanctify 

ered day, would soon ripen fruits which would at 
last e the eyes even of the blind, and become 
those whose senses are benumbed in their 
iness. Therefore, we have no more a 
Sunday !—our people have lost their Sunday !— 
our ark of the covenant is in the enemy’s hand ! 
That is the complaint which we must loudly and 
ever more loudly sound forth. It is of conse- 
quenee to get back our Sunday: if we succeed 
in this we are safe: this unattained, we are lost 
—that is but too probable. 

“England—such isthe uniform testimony, which 
from the mouth of many witnesses has come over 
to us from thence, in these times of confusion— 
has stood firm and has been preserved from the 
horrors of anarchy, because it possesses the 
W ord of God, but also—with and next to that— 
a strict Su me Fey ee ; for if the Word of God 
is the tower, then is the day of the Lord, then is 
the strict Sunday consecration the brazen wall 
which has been built about the tower against the 
powerful floods of nation-destroying ungodliness. 
Surely, then, it is of consequence for us to re- 
cover our Sunday, and, therefore, to put on for 
the struggle the armor of God. li we mistake 
not, it will be one of the greatest and most beau- 
tiful tasks of the inner massion, to be champions 
for this holy cause, with which the weal and woe 
of hundreds of thousands of our brethren are 
most closely united, and by which the whole 
masses of evils will be put aside, and many 
thousands of wounds be healed as an immediate 
result of the divine blessing resting upon it. All 
friends of the inner mission in our German 
fatherland should band together and stand to- 
gether,in the combat as one man, in order to re- 
gain the lost pearl—‘ the pearl of days. 

“To show the close connection of this cause 
with the interest and the efforts of the inner mis- 
sion in all its parts, we must now refer briefly to 
some weighty remarks of Wichern on this sub- 
ject, who beautifully observes, that ‘ /o restore the 
family upon its divine, living foundation, is its 
chief object’ To perform this tagk successfully, 
as before observed, the sanctifying and blessing 
streams of the Divine-Word must be Jed into the 
now desolated family life, through the revival of 
public worship. But how can we speak of the 
worship of God’s house among laboring families, 
as long as they have no Sunday, and often, with 
tears in their eyes deplore this their misery? But 
the moment Sunday has again become a day of 
the Lord, then also will soon again the work days 
of the Lord, in which prayer and public worship, 
and morning and evening services before and 
after labor, find their due place. Still more, Sun- 
day-schools are necessary, says Wichern. He 
reminds us of London, which numbers 10,000 
Sunday-school teachers, who labor among the 
scholars of the Ragged Schools. He puts the 
question: ‘Is anything of this sort possible also 
among us? What is his answer? ‘The great- 
est objection,’ says he, ‘which we hear again 
and again in the great cities of Germany, is the 
want of time. But this want, continues he, ‘ is 
especially on this account, because another thing 
is wanting to us—what? love, faith? no— 
the right observance of Sunday. Who has ears 
to hear, let him hear! Yes, the desecration of 
Sunday robs us—that is but too trae—of God's 
heavenly and earthly blessings. Sunday dese- 
cration swallows up power, time and money in 
one fearful mass ; for—to mention but one—who 
does not know that, as a rule, Monday also, as a 
day of frivolity and idleness, follows after the 
wasted Sunday ? 

“ Still, why is it necessary to speak farther of 
an evil which in its destructive consequences has 
been already long recognized, already much de- 
plored ; for whose overthrow, alas! hitherto no- 
thing in common exertion worthy of mention has 
been done, and also in the future nothing will be 
done, if not now. Now or never! is the watch- 
word of the inner mission; then, too, of this 
cause, for ‘the time is short, and ungodliness 
grows rapidly as the desolating floods of spring.” 


woe, 


MISUELLANKOUS. 


* Am I my Brother's Keeper.” 
Mast I my brother keep, 

And share his pain and toil ¢ 
And weep with those that weep, 

And smile with those that smile, 
And act to each a brother’s part, 
And feel his sorrows in my heart * 


Must I his burden bear, 

As though it were my own ; 
And do as [ would care 

Should to myself be done ; 
And faithful to his interests prove, 
And, as myself, my neighbor love ? 


~ Must I reprove his sin? 
Must I partake his grief, 
And kindly enter in, 
And minister relief,— 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
And love him, not in word, but deed * 


Then Jesus, at thy feet 
A student let me be ; 
And learn as it is meet, 
My duty, Lord, of Thee 
For Thou didst come on mercy’s plan, 
And all thy life was love to man! 


Oh, make me as Thou art, 
Thy Spirit, Lord, bestow,— 
The kind and gentle heart 
That feels another’s woe ; 
And thus I may be like my Head, 
And in my Savior’s footsteps tread. 
Rev. Dr. Ra files. 
TriumpH or Farrn.—During an earthquake 
that occurred a few years since in the South, the 
inhabitants of a small village were generally very 
much alarmed, and at the same time surprised at 
the calmness and apparent joy of an old lady 
whom they all knew. At length one of them, 
addressing the old lady, said, 
“ Mother ——, are you not afraid ” 
“ No,” said the mother in Israel, “J rejoice to 
know that I have a God that can shake the 
world.” — Presbyterian. 
> 


Bergeavements.—* Oh God, how thon breakest 
into families! Must not the disease be dangerous 
when a tender-hearted surgeon cuts deep into the 
flesh? How much more when God is the opera- 
tor, who afflicteth not from his heart, nor grieveth 
the children of men.”—JIf' Cheyne. 


Use of Waste. 


Our doctrines are—feed the earth, and it will 
feed you—feed the apple-tree, and it will yield 
fair fruit. 4 
Out-houses and Cellars.—These should be clean- 
ed ont and white-washed. Appearance, comfort, 
and health, all combine to recommend the dis- 
charge of this duty. 
Ashes.—Take especial care of all the ashes 
made on your place ; don’t perniit them to be ex- 
ed to the weather; but keep them under cover, 
ive bushels of ashes, mixed with two double 
horse cart loads of marsh river mud, mack or peat, 
will convert the whole into good manure. A 
hogshead or two of soap-suds would do the same 
thing—therefore, among your other savings, save 
and utilize them. 
Poultry Dung.—Have this regularly swept 
up every Saturday, packed away in barrels, and 
sprinkled over with plaster. Dana with force 
and a Pte op of all manures 
is found in the ings o I ard.” 
Next year each vanvel of it will rar Ra half 
an aere of land; save it, then, and add to the 
productive energies of your soil. Don’t look 
apon it as too trifling a matter for your atten- 
tion; but recollect, that the globe itself is an 
ag ion of smail matters, and that it took the 
great Architect six days to form it, 
Bones. —Have these carefully saved; in every 
200 Ibs. of them there is enough gnimai matter, 
phosphate of lime, and other salts to grow an 
acre of wheat. One bushel of bones added to 
a load of manure increases its value one-hal!. 
Urine.—Save t.is; in every hundred 
r cent, of nitrogen in its humid 
state, or 23.11 in its dry, 
Woolen Rags.—These are rich in the elements 
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“ Voglein! ist’s herzchen dir so voll ! 
Wovon? Wovon? 


Dass es von LieJern ubderquoll ¢ 
Wovon ? Wovon?”’ 
“ Mein herz ist voll nnd doch nicht schwer, 
Mein herz ist leicht und doch nicht leer ; 
Weiss nicht, ich muss nun einmal singen.” 


“ Voglein! was singst die tage entlang ! 
railelaeaea Eases 
auf deinen ; 
Worn? Wozu?” ie 
“Ich singe mir mein leben lang, 
Nicht dies und das ist mein gesang, __ 
Weiss nicht, ich muss nan einmal singe.” 
{English Translation. | 
“ Birdling ! why sing in the forest wide ? 
Say why? Say why ? 
Call'st thou the Bridegroom or the Bride * 
And why? And why *” 
* J call no Bridegroom—call no Bride, 
Although I sing in forest wid 
Nor know why I am singich” 
“ Birdling ! why is thy heart so blest * 
Oh, say ¢ Oh, say ? ‘ 
Music o’erflowiny from thy breast 4 
Oh, say? Oh, say *” 
“ My heart is fall, and yet is light ; 
ip Pey-¢: is glad in day or night, 
or know I why I’m singivg” 


“ Birdling ! = sing you all the day * 
Oh, tell 2* Oh, tell ? 
De any listen to thy lay ? 
ey Oh, tell? stained 
. not what my song may be ; 
ioe this, now that—I warble free, 
Nor know, yet must be singing.” 
Chronotype. 
The Washington Globe copies the above, with 
commendation of the translation as a whole ; but 
expresses surprise that the Chronotype should 
call the original Norwegian, when it is nothing 
but pure German. The last couplet in the sec- 
ond stanza is literally 
“ My heart is full, and yet not heavy ; 
My heart is light and yet not vacant.” 


The editor of the Globe does not profess to 
know how this should be “done into elegant 
thyme”; nor do we; but we should like to see 
it done. 


How to Prevent Sea-sickness, 


“Blessings on the man who will invent a cure 
for sea-sickness,” must certainly be the ejacula- 
tion of every one who has traveled atsea and en- 
dured its nauseating pains-and penalties. Ina 
book upon “Jamaica in 1850,” by Mr. John Bige- 
low, an editor of the N. Y. Evening Post, we 
notice an account of the method he adopted on 
the voyage to prevent sickness, the common ter- 
ror of inexperienced voyagers. “In the first 
place,” he says, “I was careful never while sit- 
ting in the cabin to rest my feet upon the floor 
but always to stretch them upon the sofa or 
chair; in the next place, | always seated myself 
so that the roll of the ship should pitch me from 
side to side, and not forward and backward. In 
the third place, whenever [ felt in the least un- 
settled, [ was careful never to fix my atlention on 
any near object, and especially to avoid reading 
or writing ; if necessary, | closed my eyes alto- 
gether. Finally, I made it a point to go regular- 
ly to the table and eat moderately of plain food. 
By the careful observance of these precautions, 
[ was enabled to enjoy my voyage without iate:- 
ruption, and I came toythe conclusion that most 
persons, if in good health when they embark, 
may avoid sea-sickness altogether by following 
my example. 

Causes or Far.ure.—A writer in Hunt’s Maga- 
zine enumerates the following causes of failure 
among business men: j. An ambition to be rich. 
2. Aversion to labor, 3. An impatient desire to 
enjoy the luxuries of life before the right to them 
has been acquired inany way. 4. The want of 
same better principle for the distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong, than reference merely to 
what is established as honorable in the society in 
whieh he may happen to live. 

An Arab proverb says—by six qualities ty 
a fool be known : Anger without cause, speec 
without profit, change without motive, inquiry 
without an object, putting trust in a stranger, and 
wanting capacity to discriminate between friend 
and fo. 


LEAVITT'S CHRISTIAN LYRE. 
ARK H NEWMAN & CO. are the publishers 
of the ** Curtstian Lyre, a Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes for Social Worship, Prayer Meetings, and 
tevivals of Religion. By Joshua Leavitt.’ 2 vols. in 
one, 18mo., pp. 540. Price $6 per dozen. When this 
work was first published, twenty years ago, it was wide- 
ly welcomed by warm-hearted Christians of all denomi- 
uations, as a most seasonable and useful labor. Wher 
ever the churches prepared themselves for holding pro- 
tracted meetings, it became almost a matter of course 
that some copies of the Cnxistian Lyre were to be 
procured, to furnish the most appropriate hymns and 
tunes. Many instances were knowa of persous savirgly 
converted under its music. It led to the delightful prac- 
tice of singing at the daily worship cf hundreds of tam- 
ilies. Some original hymns by Rev. Dre. Waterbury 
and J. W. Alexander, Kev. W. Mitchell, Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, and others, were received with much interest. The 
wusic was much of it selected, and all of it harmonized 
under the supervision of Deodatus Dutcon, Jr., of Mon- 
son, a son of song, whose early deccase in this city, just 
as he was prepared to enter the work of the ministry, 
was deeply lamented by the friends alike of music and of 
religion. As the work is stereotyped, the original form 
is kept without alteration. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
101-tf 1:9 Broadway, New York. 


Just Published, 
PASTOR’S SKETCHES ; or Conversations with 
Inquiring Sinners, respecting the Way or Saiva 
tion. By Ichabod Spencer, D.D., pgs of the Second 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

These sketches are taken from real lifo. They are 
the experiences of some whom the author bas known in 
the course of his ministry, and are hardly surpassed, in 
graphic delineation of character, by anything in the 
language. ‘The 40 sketches are entitled The Young 
lrisnman; Faith Everything; Simplicity of Faith ; 
Waiting for the Holy Spirit; Business Hindrance ; 
Waiting for Conviction; Not Discouraged ; Keliance 
on Man; Bad Advice; The Whole Heart; The Welch 
Woman and her Tenant; The Holy Spirit Resisted ; 
The Heart Promised ; Fixed Despair ; Total Depravit y3 
Ignorance of Self; Superficial Conviction ; Excitement ; 
Ashamed of Christ; ‘The Last Step; ‘The Verseeuted 
Wife; The Arrow Driven Deeper ; Divided Mind; Hu- 
man Resolves ; { Can"t Repent; A Strange Snare ; 
Fanaticism ; A Mother’s Prayer; Lasy to be a Chris- 
tian; Proselyting; The Obstinate Girl; Conviction 
Resisted; Determitation; The Miserable Heart, or 
Delusion and Infidelity; Unconditional Submission ; 
The Unpardonable Sin; Election; The Brown Jug; 
The Harvest Fast, or the Dying Universalist ; Doctrines 
and Death. M. W. DODD, 

104-3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 














Will be Published early in December, 
‘A °NEW MEMOIR OF HANNAH MORE; or Life 
in Hall and Cottage. By Mrs. Helen C. Knight. 
1 vol. 12mo, Illustrated with Engravings on Steel in 
the highest style of art, and issued in a form designed 





te make it in every zeepect one of the most beautiful as 
well as valuable Girr s of the season. 
is Memoir of one of the most remarkable charac- 


ters of her age, will place Mrs. Knight ina high position 





before the public as a writer of biography. As a just 
and a) ive aap aad of the character of Hannah 
More, it will not have a superior. 
M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
104-3t Brick Church Chapel. 
BRADBURY’S 


SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 
HE beautiful pedouqeantete music in ‘* BrapBURY’s 
Sappatu-Scuoon pres,” and the very low 

price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 
eral introduction into Sabbath. 1s in all parts of the 
country. Superintendents and leaders of singing w 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a copy free 
of charge for examination. 

The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
be ed a. Orders answered from the 
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i 
m. 8. S. Union in New York, or by the pon 
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‘THIS NO. IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 


commend it "—N. ¥. aoe ‘ 
“ £ Pgs - 
4 = 295 juvenile magazine in America. Bratil 


“The editor’s heart isin his work. No wonder his 


No pains will be spared, during the of the 
new volume, to sustain the reputation whieh Wood- 
worth's Youth's Cabinet has acquired, of being “ the 
best and cheapest illu-trated youth’s magazine in the 
country.” It will always be readablo, entertaining, in- 
structive—full of just such things as children and youth 
delight in ; while the most scrupulons care will be taken 
to make its moral influence pure and healthful. 


TE ©. 2 ANCE.)—Anpual subscription 
$1; car ospiee Bh Prat sambers I2e cents ; bound 


volumes, each, $1.25; mail edition $1. The work is 
delivered monthly, in any part of New York and 
Brooklyn. 4 

Forty or fifty Agents wanted, to travel in different 
parts of the country—North, East, South and West— 
to obtain subscribers, and to dispose of the bound vol- 
umes. ‘The best terms will be made with active, faith- 
ful, efficient gentlemen, who apply with suitable recom- 
mendations. 

AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY. 
Several first-rate Canvassers are wanted for the cities 
of New York and Brockiyo. ‘This isa good chance for 
gentlemen of some experience in canvassing. 

The January number will be sent gratis, as a speci- 
men of the work, to those who write for it without ex- 
se to us. Now is the time to subscribe. Money ma 
sent by mail at the publicher’s risk. Subscribers wi 
be served immediately on the receipt of the money. 
D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
Wht 118 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
School for Young Ladies. 
OS. Ui and 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 18), New York. Prof. 
flenry P. Tarran, D.D., Principal. 
This Institution is replete with acoommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers.’ All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo‘es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue@he higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions, The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. ‘The ensuing school year commences September 
7th, - 








Schools, Families, and Teachers. 
HECKS ON THE U. 8. SCHOOL, AGENCY, 293 
Broadway, procure negotiations with the best Insti- 
tutions, Families and Teachers, UNTIL svrrep, gnd are 
selling to subscribers at the rate of one per cent. on one 
year’s compensation. Employers who take checks for 
Ahemselves and their teachers shall be entitled to a third 
check, equal to the first. No charge for procuring pu- 
pils. District Schools supplied for $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance, for cach department. ‘Teachers’ registering fee 
$1, in advance. Apply early, fall, and post paid. KRe- 
ferences exchanged. Office hours, 8 to 12, and 1 to 5 
o’clock. Special days for ‘Teachers and Employers, 
Thursdays to Saturdays, inclusive. City patrons visited 
if desired, Established1847. Correspondence through- 
out the Union. 

101-5t E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor, 


Quaboag Seminary. 

HE Winter Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of D. M. Krwsatt, with male and female as- 
sistants, will commence on Wednesday, Dee. 4th, and 
continue 11 weeks. 
This Institution i$ pleasantly located in Warren, on 
the line of the Western Railroad, about midway between 
Springfield and Worcester. This location, easy of ac- 
cess, and among a temperate, industrious, and moral 
people, is regarded as peculiarly favorable to the pur 
poses of education. 

Board can be obtained in good families at from $1.50 
to $2 per week. 

Tuition from $4 to $5 per term. ‘ 

Particular attention wil be given to all who may wish 
to prepare for teachers. 
she Principal will receive a few lads into his family, 
and exercise over them a parental supervision. 

CHARLES SMITH, President. 

Warren, Nov. 15, 1850. 103-tf 
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the above, and 

business of the Society, orders for books, and 

Books, Donations, Life-Membership, &e., 
addressed to 

Soi, sheet Se C. C. DEAN, Treasurer 


Mass. S. 8. Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 


for the conveyance of their papers by express 
or ot . may find it for their interest te have them 
once in. two weeks, instead of once a week. Many of 
our subseribers receive four weeks’ at once, with 
the Herald and Day-Spring, or Am. Messenger, to save 
expense. Others can be supplied in the same he f if 
they wish. WOb-bt 


American Edacation: 

ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teacher: of the United States. By 
E. D. Mansfield, Esq., author of Political Grammar, &c. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
The Idea of a Kepublic. 
The Means of Perpetusting Civil and Keligious Lib- 


erty. 
‘ihe Teacher—His Qualifications, His Teaching, and 
His Character 
The fdea of Science. 
The Utility of Mathematics—-l'he Utility of Astron- 
omy—The Utility of History. 
‘The Science of Language. 
Literature a Meaus of i.ducation, 
Conversation an Instructor. 
The Copstitution—-The Law-Book of the Nation. 
The Bible—The Law-Book from Heaven. 
The Edacation of Women. 
Price $1. Just published by 
103-3teow A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John-st. 


j. F. BROWNE & CO, 
MAKERS AND JMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 


Warenooms 295 Broapway, 
AVE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the Harp, of the best quality, an at 
moderate prices, A list of prices and descriptions van 
be received by mail, single postage. 
J. F. BROWNE, 

104-ly London and New York, established 1810. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Now OPEN at Washington Hall, 598 roadway, 
near Houston-street, the Panorama of Bunyan’s 

Pilgrim’s Progress. ors Open at 7—to commence at 

7j o’clock. Admittance 50 cents—Children half price. 

Family ‘Tickets, admitting 4 persons, $1. ‘Tickets to be 

obtained at the Bookstores and at the «door. 

An Afternoon Exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur- 

days, at 3 o'clock. 103-4t 


Temperance Dining Saloon. 
HE SUBSCKIBERS take this method of informing 
business men and the public, that they have opened 
a spacious Dining Saloon on ‘Temp: rance principles, at 
No. 12 Beekman-street, vegr the Brick Church, where 
all the variety of refreshments of Meats, Puddings, Pas- 
try, &e., with Tea and Coffee, are neatly prepared and 
Frometly served to all who favor them with a call. 
Meats in various forms, 6 cents per plate ; Tea and 
Coffee 3 cents percup. fi Call and see. 

JOHN 8S. SAVERY, 

99-13t SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 


~ Rieh and Elegant Carpets. 


SMITH & ENAPP, 

BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 

\ OULD invite attention to their stock of new and 

choice Carpetings, composing the largest and best 
selected assortment in the city, embracing every variety 
of style und quality, and containing many new patterns 
never before exhibited, and only to be found at their 
warehouse. 

Rich Velvet and ‘Tapestry Carpets, of the most elegant 
patterns and colors, from the celebrated manufactory ot 
Crosby & Sons. 

Super English Brussels Carpets, 

" *  "Three-Ply, 
Ingrqin Carpets, with ail other articles 
connected with the trade. 

Also a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer 
ican Oil Cloths, from the best manufacturers. 

These goods being of their own importation, they are 
enabled io sell them on terms that offer peculiar induce- 
ments to customers. 

Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

SMITH & KNAPP, 
244 Broadway. 
Bloe Canton China. 
EBENEZER COLLAMORE, 


293 Broapway, near Stewart's, 


“ “ 


a 101-26t 





REV. LEONARD WOODS, D.D., 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Third Edition. $10. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 

Nos. 17 anv 19 Cornuiut, Boston, Pupirsurrs. 

HE numerous friends ef the venerable Dr. Woods, 

both in this country and in England, will hail with 
pleasure the announcement that the third edition of his 
valuable works is called for at so early a day after their 
first issue. 0 large and rapid a demand for a work of 
this magnitude is certainly an auspicious omen for the 
future, and a most flattering testimonial to the reverend 
author that he has not labored in vain. That he has 
accomplished his arduous task with uncommon ability, 
cannot be doubted. Onr part of the labor as publich- 
ers is now to be performed, and it is with pleasure that, 
wo enter = this daty. Our contract with the author 
gives us the exclusive control of the work for this 
country and England, and it is our determination to 
issue these volumes in a style which shall be 9 credit to 
the American Press, as they certainly are to the Amer- 
ican Pulpit. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

So numerous have been the testimonials in favor of 
Dr. Woods’s Works, both in this country and in Eng- 
land, coming from the moet distinguished Divines of the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, aod Baptist churches, 
and also from the pens of the ablest reviewers connected 
with the Religious Periodical Press, that we have found 
it difficult to select to so limited an extent as is neces- 
sary for a newspaper notice. 

* Rev. Dr. Burdu writes from London as follows : 

The works of Dr. Woods haye to me, { must say, a 
peculiar charm. They~have a vividness of thought and 
language, as well as en accuracy of Scriptural truth, 
ool a ealthy soundness of theological system, which 
very many readers will be prepared to value. 

The Editor of the Landon Evangelical Magazine closes 
a long notice thus : 

We earnestly recommend these valuable works to our 
younger ministers, and especially to students in theo- 
logy. In our judgment they e:nnot find an uninspired 
guide more worthy of their acquaintance and their con- 
fidence. 

From Rev. Sam. C. Jackson, Nathan Munroe, and Rev. 
Dr. Lataru, Presidents of Middlebury College. 

The Werks ¢? Dr. Woods will be wanted and will be 
obtained by the great macs of Evangelical ministers in 
this country, as the most approved 'y of divinity in 
our language, and as affording essential light on those 
difficult and controverted questions which all ministers 
wish to investigate. Moreover, the language is so 
simple and intelligible that a vast many private Chria- 
tians will delight to place them in religious libraries. 
From Rev. Drs. Sears, Ripley, and Hackett, of Newton 

Theological School, 


The good sense, the mature piety, the ample know- 
ledge, the union of cantion, accuracy and deciaicn, which 
characterize Dr. Woods, will seeure for his collected 
works a place among the most valuable productions in 
theology 

From Rev Dr. Cummings, Portland, Me. 

Dr. Woods's theological sentiments are eminently 
sound and Scriptural. He has a well-balanced and dis- 
criminating mind. He always discusses controverted 
points withthe meekness of wisdom. He is a complete 
master of the Saxon- Regliek tongue. [lis style is clear 
and transparent. In his hands the most knotty and 
complicated subjects are unraveled and laid open. 

The Editor of the N. Y. Evangelist, writes :— 

It isa work of rare merit, embodying the results of 
fifty years’ careful investigation. An eminent minister 
of New England recently sajd to us, that he considered 
the works of Dr. Woods the perfect system of theo- 
logy in the world. 

From the Presbyterian, Philadel; 
reat characteristic of these works is their clear- 
he author always makes himself understood. 
We believe he has vigorously and satisfactorily unfulded 
the great system of the orthodox faith, 

From Rev. Dr. Hodge, in Princeton Review, 

Dr. Woods has erected an enduring monument to his 
memory, which we doubt not will long be cherished 
the works here collected 
bear the impress of a perspicacious, wise, and devout 
mind, and may be recommended to a large class 
of readers as‘a store-house of Theological Truth. We 


hope to have an rtunity of presen P 
tended estimate of the character of these volumer. 
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lishers, MARK H. NEWMAN & We have been favored with simi 
199 Broadway. | opinion from other st fae poi Aero al 
New York, Sept. 10th, 1850. 93-tf | tersof high standing in different parts of the country. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF Let Pee - best testimonials of all is the fact that 
“New York: Past, Present, and Puture.” | several Theological Semmens ain large numbers into 
: By E. Porter emcgge 19 oa ~ are Ps ie the ministry—and all this with 
Lewis & Co., and for sale by Bookaaliens th Por tale in New Yor pa 
United | e Canadas. ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
weiial Sneek oathare he, 103. *M. W. DODD, and 
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ICAN ADVERTISER, . H REWMEN & CO. 
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‘Dr, Cheever’s New Hymn Book. 
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H* just received an invoice of this very durable 

Ware, for sale by the Set or Piege. 

Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, separate. 
BROOKLYN FLINT GLASS, 

E. C. has now on hand a complete assortment of rich 

eut and engraved Glass from this very celebrated manu- 

factory. 

Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH and BOHEMIAN Cat, 

Colored, and Engraved Glass—all of which will be sold 

at low prices. 
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DENTISTRY 

Di. CHARLES 8. ROWEL;, 
No. 11 Cuamners-sraeer, Nyy Yorx, 
he feels 


Pe the attention of the public to hi, 


COSTES gato tthe patie o nag, 
assured of on, 


The improvements which he 


eeth a for Speech, Masticuay’ = 
The instruments which be usesdn his 


the very latest improved i 
in variety and quality. Minventloa, and 


Dr. i 
to his 


profession are of 
are ULSUrpasse4 


- would also invite the Stlention of the pub 
Die 


Premium Inconrvrrinir G 
) LE Gom-T rey 
Lig Teeth bave won the admiration of 
- a em, and the warm approval and reecommo 
° vee meee =e or worn them menace 
¥ imitate the natural appearance 
ie 80 closely as to defy the strictest orate ~ 
© confidently asserts that they are al 
ae article than yo ke 


‘ tter an 
public. Was ever before offer; ~ 


4 & th 
EN DENTRIFICE 
emer from the very best materials, and Prepared 
meclf. CHARLES 3. ROWELL.” 
‘ ___ No. 1) Chambers stres 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF bectEREPoTyen, 
TIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTHDRs 
HS collection embraces portraite of th 
tinguished men of this country, The P, 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk ond 
ye cai of the United ¢ ’ Sonate and H 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Ca Ours of 
aon. and many other eminent Persons are | = Wash 
th Gallery. The proprietor, being ineeh aeleded in 
vb ann, Ba = advantage ot adding rym 
portraits any others that may inte . ae 
establishment is one of th Tost ean the Public I bi 


: es © Most extensi 
its facilities for the production of tensive in the worl 





atrest 


© Mort dis. 


: be a Portraits by ¢) J 
errean art being unrivaled. | y | BY the De. 
Gutidings, 205 and 207 Broadway. The tpernto 


a a arranged in the most ra 
lirected by persons of acknowledged skiit jp, rp. and 
sion. In the department arranged for copying profes. 
( eotypes, ongtavings, statuary, ko. 15m tee, 
instruments have been expressly designed f,. ,fo' 
pose. It is the aim of the proprietor jo pu» ® this pur 
part of his business that attention whic), theseii 
entitled to from the patronage he bes coogi ” ar Are 
annual exhibitions of the American (ois, 
years, the picters; from this establishwen, ne 
rst prize, consisting of a silver meda) 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerre 
stowed on the pictures fron: this Galicry. he 
token for the “Gallery of illustrious An ee 
work so favorably received taroughout the Unite my ‘ 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strange. 
citizens will be interested and pleased by ren and 
hour to the inspection of Brady's Natioval Gallo 
Nos. 205 ann 207 Kroapway, New Vou 
Cornez of Fulton-street, 
and Branch Gallery. U’ennsylyania Avenue Washi 
City, D.C. ” MB. 
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Churea Bells and Town Clocks. 
F hy Sin ahora of more than twenty-fire Years, } 
. given che subscriber an opportunity of obtainins ~ 
various c1abinations of aatala and the heat ra _ 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength efi 
meloZious tones. ? Pree te 


| cast in ~ country 
or several years past, the highest premiums hare bs 
awarded by the New York State a rs aud io 
Institute. _ } 
1,031 Bells, averaging 603 Tbs. cach, wore cast dup 
the two past years. ei 
Improved iron Yokes are attached, and springs srs 
7 Pr 4. . Tes GIy 
to the Clappers, which prolong the sound 
Yoke Frame and W hevl complete, can be furnishad 
required. : 
HRODOLITES, and all kinds of Leveling and Syn» 
ing Instruments on hand. f ae 
ANDREW MENEEL) 
West Troy, May 22, 1850 - cows) 


OHIO FIRD-PROOF PAIN?. 
fb cog wns celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Py 
has now been more thantwo years before the pubi 
and been thoroughiy tested, and found to be both IN. 
COMBUS'PMBLE and IMPERVIOUS to MUISTIp} 
forming, in a short time, a couting as hard and apna, 
rently as durable as marble itself. The above aries 
from the mines near Akron, Ohio, in its varied colors 
ean be obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED To 7 :- 
cuasers, of W. H. STARR, Na. 67 Keekman-st.. why 
is General Agent and Propyicter in New York: andwi 
farnish a Pamphlet with full History, Directions. Ke. ta 


any one desiring to purchase the Genuine Onto Pan 
; N. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, gir 
ing either wood or brick a spovr coating, and renderi: 


WI -lyeow ’ 


the edifice rine-proor. 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIPEh INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Branch Office 40 }Vall-street, New York 
ATES of Premium reduced 25 per cent. Payabl 

& in eash anvually, semi-annually, aod quarterly 

The great principle of Life Insurance is, that men, by 
the payment of a small eum annually, may secure 
their families a ceriain sum of money, to be paid at the 
death, and therehy accomplich an object they might oo: 
attain during a lovg lifo. 

The application of Life Insurance is, Insuring ong 
life for the benefit of his friends or bis creditors, or for 
the sole use and benefit of bis family. 

A Woman may inaure her life for the beneft of ber 
parents, her husband, or her children. sod she may in 


sure the life of her husband for ber sole aniwyarnte ww 
and benefit. ‘ 


Fea wr poe Wife may insure their lie ials, 
an e¢ whole policy be payabl © yo i 
death of either, a 
Policies may be made payable to Trustees, fot be 
benefit of specific chjecta or persone: Schools way Mt 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets—to which the attention of 
the public is respectfully invited. 

FANCY GOODS. 
Bisque Figures, Cologne Bottles, Bouquet Holders, 
Vases, Match Boxes, Alumets, &c., together with 9 va- 
riety of Fancy Articles, both useful and ornamental. 
10] -26t 
M. A. & 8. Root’s Daguerreotype Rooms, 
SovrHwest corner or Breapway aNnD FRANKLIN-ST 
M A. & 8. KOOT, celebrated for years as Daguer- 
e rian Artists in Philadephia, have opened a mag- 
nificently furnished Surre or Rooms, in the most fas 
ionable part of the city (No. 363 Broadway, corner 
Franklin-st.). where, baving an ADMIRABLY ARRANGED 
Lien, they flatter themselves that they will be able to 
furnish Daguerreotype Likenesses, equal in finish, accu- 
racy and effect, to anything of the kind in the world 
They have received six Mevats from the various Insti- 
tutes and Fairs of our country, for their superior produc- 
tions. They invite the public to visit their Rooms, and 
examine their GALLERY OF LIKENESSES of the 
most distinguished people. 93. 13t* 








UTILE DULCI, 

Frauk’s Aromatic Soda and Seidiits, 
d ty SODA is a most rom and refreshing bever- 

age, calculated for all seasons as a regulator to the 
system: and wherever it is used in famuies it has re- 
ceived most hearty commendations, It needs but one trial 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 
Packed in air-tight bexes, containing 18 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box. 
Prepared with sugar, containing 12 tumblers each, at 
25 cents per box, 
The apprebation secured for Frank’s Aromatic Soda 
bas induced an attempt to improve on the Seidlitz, and 
in the judgment of eminent practitioners of medicine, 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Packed in air-tight boxes, at 37 cents per box. 

A liberal! discount allowed to the trade. 

Prepared only by Frank Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
Apothecary for the Aromatic Soda Company. 

= JAMES H. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 
Principal Office No. 87 Nassau-st., NewYork. 
Wholesale and Retail. i 90-tf, 


DIETZ, BROTHER & CO,, 

Nos. 139 Winiiam anv 13 Jonn-strerts, New Yorn, 

Manufacturers of every variety of 

Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 

CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIXTURES of all kinds macs to order, and 

Service Pipe i in’ buildings. Also, importers of 

FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 

Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—end 

all articles in their line of business. They are also 

manufacturing CALIFORNIA. GOLD RETORTS, of 

two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


PORCELAIN. 
D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jonn-srreet. 
HAVILAND & CO., Limoges, France. 
D G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
« that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 

can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLE: WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are dope by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele, ant display. 

Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 
particularly invited to call. qW-1y 


MINNESOTA PACKETS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 


isso. 

REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM GALE- 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTA). 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lopwicx. 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Oxrin Sorta. 

HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, at 12 

o'clock M., ing at allintermediate ports, and 
return on Friday. ‘The Dr. Franklin will leave regular. 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o’clock P.M., will remain at St. 
‘aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Ti x 
Both the above boats fast, light draught, and 
possess 4 

They 
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founded by the avails of Policies of Life }nsaran; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be esttl- 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and Les 
cies and Bequests may be made for public or prisw 
purposes, without diverting from families, property wi 
estate. : 

Policies are granted by this Company ory to seul 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Comyary 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-class rists 
No California or other ertra hazardous risks have bea 
taken, Extremes of a!! kinds are carefully avoided, ai 
every department cf the business of tho Company ii 
carefully conducted. 


OFFICERS. 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Seeretary. 

LOCAL BOARD OF TRUSTEFS IN NEW YoRE, 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Cyres P. Smith, 
George Hall, Frederick T. l’eet, 
George D, Phelps, Fatuel Leeds 

. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wall-street, New York 
__Wm. N. Braneman, M.D , Medical Examiner. tt 
THE HARTFORD 


LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE CONPAN 
NNOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal pr 
visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer adva»- 
tages to Insurers superior to those presented by say 
other Company in the United States. 

It has two distinct departments, combining the prit+ 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expen? 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled by on 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, frugality 
and safety. 

ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, and ins 
few particulars claim tle superiority over all Mues 
Companies. 

Ist. Deducting 9 commission not exceeding ono-ba! 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the mire 
expenses of the Company, annually. 

4d. Giving serip certificates of profits each year, pay: 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars bat 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such scrip bear 
we fer tp Srom date and transferable. ; 

3d. By receiving only first-class risks—persons in per 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirmly; 
those who remain at home ; none who go to Califorms 
or follow any hazardous calling. ; 

4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Preminm whet 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy 8 
ran for the whole term of life. 

Sth. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund andre § 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Coplit 
Stock, one hundred thonsand dollars, and all the reserve 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged for 
payment of losses. 

ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 
The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged 00 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only whet nan 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for » give® Wh° 
instead of taking more than an equitable 0%, “ 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own monty oi 
calling it so much profit. ‘Vbe great advantage of tai 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thus illo» 
’ $6 & father, at the age of thirty-two, rf 
aol¥es to expend twenty-five dollars per annum for tia 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will range 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Sv 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure bim a polly 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. Al! that ork 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on the mens 
, Cannot exceed one half the yearly paymenh 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten yeen > 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-fr" © 
lars, and in foriy years the five hundred dollars 
it will be seen that if a person of the above ages” 
die within a year his famMy get one-half as me A “om 
on the joint stock plan with the same snnua! prenitl 
¢ mutual plan, and he must live forty ye" 
make it 


Annuities will be granted or purchased, and ef* 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, * dae ” 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-condu 





ies in this and in England. itt 
¢ Charter of this Company provides that the ¥" 
may insure the life of her husband, and the sm00? 


be paid be secure from ereditore at his death. 
reditors can also insure the lives of debtor . 

rélatives the lives of those on whom they depe® 

eu 


An equitable sum will always be paid for Policies ®” 


ren to the Com: before they expire. ; 
Traveling, sea fudiga vedians Permits wi © 
granted at a small extra premium. —aet 
Policies on lives of going po peep oes 
granted on the Joint princip , and at #0 
rate of yenien. and gener! 
Pamphiets containing rates of premlums 
ion, can be obtained at the office. ao 
oo Directors and Officers of the Company 


5 : willscrens; a Pons, ? 
ee 
Chester Adams, M. A. Tuttle, 
from at Jewett, Elisha Cole, 
Boswell, A. W. Batler; 
Wai aces orion Ca 
tui, Winn Maton 
2 Hooker, 
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